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SHOOTING demands perfect coordination 


of hands and legs. On a Seal-O-San floor, high- 


scoring teams are amlehie developed. 


EVERY COACH with a Seal-O-San finished floor will tell you that the 
100% non-slippery surface is of great help in developing high-scoring 
teams. With sure-footing providing confidence, players quickly learn 
the rudiments of dribbling, passing, and shooting. 


Seal-O-San’s slip-proof surface adds speed and zip to your practice ses- 
sions. Thus, with fundamental drills perfectly executed by your players, 
you can devote more time to offensive and defensive technique. 


If you think that the advantages offered by Seal-O-San are costly, you are 
due for a big surprise. More than 4000 coaches in large and small schools 
have had their players mop Seal-O-San on the floor, and have found 
it the most economical, most durable gym floor finish they could buy. 


So decide now to start this season ona Seal-O-San finished floor. Once you 
observe the immediate improvement in your team’s play, your one regret 
will be that you didn’t order Seal-O-San earlier. Write for details today. 


HUNTINGTON <== LABORATORIES 
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THE 100% NON-SLIPPERY GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH 
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BY COACH JUDD 


DIVE, HEADSTAND AND KIP 


From a stationary position the performer bends from the waist and 
dives forward in jack-knife fashion, with the posterior slightly ele- 
vated and the head not too far behind the outstretched arms. If the 
dive is too long, the weight of the body will be so far back that 
the arms will never get a chance to maneuver the head and legs into 
position for the kip. As the legs start swinging upward, the fore- 
head is pressed to the ground by muscling down with the arms. A 
wide arm spread and straight back insure fine balance at this point. 
When the legs are parallel to the ground with the weight of the 
body just barely tipped to the rear, there is an imperceptible pause 
before the start of the kip. The legs are then kicked upward and 
forward, sided, simultaneously, by a strong push-off with the arms. 
Coming down the body is arched, the head thrown back and the 
knees slightly bent. Just before touching the ground, the knees are 
drawn up under the body and the arms violently flung upward in 
an effort to throw the weight of the body as far forward as possible. 
The combination of drawn knees, deep arch and arm fling keep the 
posterior well off the ground. As soon as the feet touch the ground, 
the momentum of the body carries the weight forward and after 
straightening up the stunt is finished. 
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EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR REAL 


NOURISHMENT . 
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Its up to you coaches to pick the 
best players. You're the one who 
points out smart game strategy... 


And you're using mighty keen diet 
strategy by suggesting Shredded 
Wheat for the training table. It’s 
the one perfectly balanced break- 
fast that plays a star role in proper 
conditioning! 


Recommending Shredded Wheat to 
vour team means they re getting 
Nature's own balance of vital health 


elements, for its L0O0G, whole wheat 

nothing added, nothing taken 
away. Whole wheat supplies the 
carbohydrates, vitamins, proteins 
and mineral salts that help produce 
quick energy, endurance and body 
fitness. 


Suggest golden-brown Shredded 
Wheat today. Your boys will get 
real eating pleasure out of its crisp 
ecrunchiness and delicious. flavor. 
Have them try it with fresh or 
canned fruits too! 


Ask for the package showing the picture 


of Niagara Falls and ‘the red N.B.C. Seal. 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


- On the other side of this page isa poster for your Bulletin Board. 
If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 


Educational 


Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
_ Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties. 
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use only a supporter made WV 
under sanitary conditions 


Wear Bike and be sure! 


OOR EQUIPMENT doesn’t help teams 

win games. It can even lose games, for 
it is not only bad for performance and 
morale, but often means actual injury or 
sickness. Every coach and trainer knows 
this—insists on the best of equipment as 
well as strict training rules, in building 
winning teams. 

That’s why coaches and trainers give 
such careful consideration to the support- 
ers used by their teams. They realize that 
some supporters are carelessly made—of 
poor materials—in unclean, unsanitary sur- 


pout . 
nas 
. we 


@ Bike supporters are the result of 
painstaking workmanship—infinite care 
—searching inspection. Only the best 
materials go into them and they are 
made to meet the most rigid require- 
ments. When you have Bike you have 
a supporter you can rely on. 


DONT TAKE 


roundings—and they refuse to take 
chances with such equipment which might 
mean sickness or injury to their teams. 


Hospital Cleanliness 


These coaches and trainers play safe with 
a supporter they know about—a supporter 
they can count on! They order Bike—the 
supporter worn by 2 out of 3* athletes 
throughout the country. They know Bike 
is made of the finest materials under con- 
ditions of hospital cleanliness. They know 
that Bike is manufactured to meet the 
most rigid requirements on every point. 

Play safe with your athletes, as thou- 
sands of coaches and trainers are now 
doing! Order Bike and be sure of the 
best! 


*Impartial sur- 
vey by A. C. 
Nielsen Co. re- 
vealed 2 out of 3 
athletes wear 
Bike. Bike is the 
outstanding 
leader in the 
field of athletic 
supporters. 
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2 SCHOLASTIC COACH | 


In Keds, Your Players Can Maintain 
TOP SPEED LONGER |: 


THE KEDS ATHLETIC LAST...The special Athletic Last has been developed 


through years of measuring scientifically the feet of athletes. It assures : 
equal distribution of the body’s weight. It gives toes the freedom they c 
need for maximum speed and starting power. 


KEDS SHOCK-PROOF INSOLE...The famous Keds “Shock-Proof” insole has a 
special importance for basketball players; it reduces jolts and jars that are 
inevitable in pounding over the court. 


BUILT-UP ARCH CUSHION... Especially valued by players in big-time competition . 
is the extra comfort of the built-up arch cushion. It adds a constant feeling 


of support because it gives an extra lift with every step. It reduces 


forward sliding. Naturally, it helps stave off fatigue. 


SLANT-CUT TOPS add to Keds the last 


H 

degree of comfort. This feature of : 

. . . Ca 

Keds design prevents binding N 

over the heel cord. = 

R 

; 

TWO-PIECE EYELETS...The two-piece, 
nickel eyelets installed on all Keds = 

are rust-proof. They are destined ri 

to give 50% stronger anchorage Ww 

of 

P 

than ordinary eyelets. + 

W 

lo 

4 An ideal Keds for Se 

ALL KEDS CAN BE KEPT CLEAN ; 7 basketball Ri 

AND FREE FROM ODOR BY WASH- | ee Se 

ING WITH SOAP AND WATER. f ff ca 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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< The Natural Shoe for Young America at School and Play Ci 


They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds appears on the shoes. 
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United States Rubber Company ¢ 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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In Ice hockey the athletes move at speeds not even 
approached in any other game played on the feet. 
And the strain put on footwear by the whirling stops 
and turns, the drag on the ice where the skate blades 
are suddenly thrown at right angles to the line of 
speed, and the gruelling jerks on the ankles put a 
far greater strain on the footwear than do the de- 
mands of any other sport. 

Kangaroo is used by the champion players and 
teams of ice hockey because it offers Speed and 
Safety, because it is 17% stronger, weight for weight, 
than any other leather known to man. Because 
its tightly interlaced fibre construction makes it a 
stronger leather at any given weight, a lighter leather 
at any given strength. And Kangaroo is soft and 
pliable, healthful for the athlete in terms of foot 
comfort as well as in terms of foot safety. 

_ For any sport where supple leather footwear is 
important—baseball, track, and football as well as 
Ice Hockey, think of Speed ... and Safety ... and 
KANGAROO! Any game is on ice for the team 


with Speed! 
AUSTRALIAN 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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CONVERSE 
CLINICS 


tu 
nd 
60-minu umn atrig 
‘velyto basketball.See co S “Chuck” Taylor 
clusiv 
VERS 1 footwear f° IRECTED by“‘Chuck” 
N hy sketbal n’s sho 
Leading rs, this en Taylor, versatile ex- 
enty that assure ponentof basketball. This 
e . d comfort- season’s Clinics feature a 


new Converse innova- 
tion that no player or 
coach can afford to miss. 


er 
pattern supplies It’s 
ow ce ‘““‘BASKETBALL”’ 
and to —anew,60 minute sound 


motion picture which 
demonstrates the playing 
techniques of major 
coaches from every sec- 
tion of the country, in- 
cluding: 


DR. FORREST (Phog) 
ALLEN — University of 
Kansas 


GEORGE KEOGAN 
— University of Notre 
Dame 


DAVE MACMILLAN— 
University of Minnesota 


DR. H. C. CARLSON— 
University of Pittsburgh 


CLAIR BEE — Long Is- 
land University. 


JOHN BUNN — Stan- 
ford University 


and the nationally fam- 
ous PHILLIPS 66 
BASKETBALL TEAM 


ANVAS AL 


Amer- 
toa 


HIS film, sample 

shots of which are 
reproduced here, will be 
available shortly. You 
can see it at the next 
Converse “‘Chuck”’ Tay- 
lor Clinic in your vicin- 
ity. Ask your distributor 
for date of nearest Clinic. 


Send for free folder covering all Converse Basketball Footwear. 


4 
| BETTER BASKETBALL 
= 
SINCE the beginning, Converse has matched 
: special desig™ and manufacture of footweat for 
basketball with the annual expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars to increase interest in all basket- 
ball play- Converse Basketball Clinics; directed 
sr, attract thousands of coaches and al 
af this season § clinics q 
Cc 
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leather upper basketball shoe st 
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; the many advantage® wanted sc 
in basketball shoes- Also avail- 
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Officials Road Rocky and Pickings Lean. 
Cleveland Proposes—No Sun, No Football 


EMOVED from subversive in- 
R fluences even the most rabid 
referee-baiter may be pre- 
vailed upon to shed a tear over the 
plight of the men in white pants—the 
football officials. It seems that they 
are “only human after all,” are really 
amateurs at heart (but rarely ever 
—?-— in ability), and that it is gross- 
ly unfair to suppose that they line 
annually their pockets with gold. 


What arouses our Indian summer 
interest in the gentlemen in white 
pants is the contents of the mail that 
came to our desk the other mornng, 
revealing two studies that have re- 
cently been made on high school foot- 
ball officials, their mode and manner 
of living, and what they do with all 
the money the public thinks they 
make. 

The one study, by W. A. Hazelton 
of the Better Officiating Committee 
of the New Jersey Football Officials 
Association, presents a financial 
statement of the average football of- 
ficial working New Jersey high 
school games. The other study deals 
with the vocations of officials in IIli- 
nois, and comes from H. V. Porter of 
the National Federation. 

Hazelton reports that the average 
football official works about nine 
games a season and will indeed be 
fortunate to receive a fee of $15 per 
game or a total of $135 for the season. 


These are gross figures. To arrive at 
his net earnings it is necessary to de- 
duct a number of items: transporta- 
tion, $5; laundry, $4.50; Association 
dues, $4; miscellaneous, $5—total 
$18.50. The average net income thus 
melts to $116.50. In the relation of 
income to hours worked, we find the 
average official working 82 hours a 
season. His working hours can be 
broken down as follows: games, 36 
hours; meetings, 29 hours; and rules 
study, 17 hours. 


Thus the mathematical conclusion 


is that the average official works 82 
hours to receive $116.50. This repre- 
sents $1.42 an hour which, when 
equated to a five-day, 35-hour week, 
comes to $49.70 per week. Consider- 
ing the short season, limited earning 


letic or playground directors; 150 
coaches; and 281 classroom teachers. 

The high percentage of school men 
is to be expected since the ability to 
control game situations is similar to 
the experience controlling class room 
activity. 

We were impressed by the diver- 
sity of occupations of the Illinois of- 
ficials. The list shows 20 reporters, 
105 salesmen, 7 restaurateurs, 10 in 
the butcher-baker-driver category, 
8 barbers or ushers, 5 undertakers 
and 2 ministers. But nary a banker. 


Porter believes that the overlap- 
ping of officiating, coaching and 
school administration is a healthy 
thing. If the officials were a group en- 
tirely apart from school work, Porter 
feels that there might be a tendency 
to demand fees out of proportion to 
the amount realized by the school. 
On the other hand, school men with- 
out first-hand ‘knowledge of the 
problems of the official, might force 
fees so low that high grade men 
would soon be driven out of the pro- 
fession 


**Who, him? He’s our radio sponsor.” 


power and the responsibilities in- 
volved, officiating cannot be consid- 
ered an easy road to riches. 


V. PORTER admits the slight 
¢ monetary reward, but makes 
the added point that officiating 
should be regarded as an avocation 
rather than a vocation. The majority 
of men are in it for the contacts and 
for the increased physical fitness that 
comes from remaining active. 

To determine the background of 
officials, Porter conducted a survey 
among 1000 of the registered officials 
in Illinois. As expected, school men 
constituted the majority, 651 or 65 
percent. Of this group, 108 were prin- 
cipals or superintendents; 110 ath- 


Courtesy New Yorker 


ROM Cleveland comes news that 

the high school principals there 
are lining up en masse behind a pro- 
posal by Floyd A. Rowe towards 
postponing football games during in- 
clement weather. 

In a memorandum to the princi- 
pals of senior high schools, Rowe, 
who is directing supervisor of the 
Bureau of Physical Welfare and 
treasurer of the National Basketball 
Committee, deplores “the spectacle 
of two high school football teams 
struggling for supremacy in a game 
that requires skill, intelligence and 
physical ability, under weather con- 
ditions which positively preclude the 
possibility of a fair decision, is in and 

(Concluded on page 33) - 
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The ball illustrated is 
autographed by 
Taylor. It is also offered auto- 
graphed by Geo. Keogan, Model 
GKL—and Wilson Model J 4L. 


THE WILSON OFFICIAL 


LACELESS BASKETBALL 


@ It’s the ball that, by making possible greater speed “truer flight” Laceless basketball possible. 


and accuracy in handling, puts new zip into the These include the patented valve which estab- 
players and new strategy into the game. lishes and maintains uniform standards of inflation 
This Wilson Laceless Basketball was designed and the counter stress lining that prevents shape 


and built under the direct supervision of “Chuck”. _ distortion. 


Taylor and Geo. Keogan. It incorporates every Give your team and your coaching skill the proved 


Wilson innovation that made the smooth cover advantages of this great ball this season. 


Men mentioned are retained on Wilson's advisory staff 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
At pays Yo f ay Ww ivson Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Seymour Schneidman played three years of 
varsity basketball under Nat Holman at the 
College of the City of New York from 1934 
through 1937. In his description of various 
individual offensive tactics, he writes strictly 
from the offensive player's point of view. 


N OFFENSE almost every 
() basketball team employs a 

definite, preconceived system 
of attack. The coach carefully builds 
his machine during the pre-season 
period and then keeps conditioning it 
to sustain its power. There are bas- 
ketball men, however, who argue 
that a set offense lacks imagination, 
stifles individual initiative and is too 
easy to bottle up by a carefully 
planned defense. 

In rebuttal, there is the supposition 
that a set method of attack is best 
for a high school team because the 
players are too young and inexperi- 
enced to go 32 minutes on their own; 
that minus a set attack a team may 
lose heart when behind in score as 
the players do not know beforehand 
just what they are going to do when 
they next gain possession. 

No matter what the system, the 
coach can always strengthen the ef- 
fectiveness of his offense by incorpo- 
rating into every player’s game cer- 
tain tactics which the player as an 
individual and not as a cog in the 
machine can utilize to advantage 
against a weakness in his opponent’s 
defense. With certain players who 
are naturally fast and shifty or who 
have quick reactions, it is relatively 


WEAPONS FOR INDIVIDUAL OFFENSE 


By S. G. Schneidman 


simple to capitalize on these talents. 
But almost any player, no matter 
how limited his natural ability, can 
be taught certain maneuvers. 

Too often the coach may be so busy 
polishing his team attack that he 
neglects, or finds time too limited, to 
build up each individual’s store of 
resources, or, in the vernacular, bag 
of tricks. Physical factors being 
equal, the difference between the 
average basketball player and the 
outstanding one is mainly a matter 
of resourcefulness. The ordinary 
player will play according to the 
“book,” fitting into the team attack 
like an automaton and placing im- 
plicit faith in the system to create 
scoring opportunities. 


Back Feint, Inside Pivot 


After a full pivot from a position close to the 
basket, the average ball-handler usually shoots 
or dribbles in from the outside. The feint and 
lunge to the inside is calculated to take advan- 
tage of a natural tendency by the guard to 
overshift in the direction of the pivot. Here 
the offensive player takes a pass from the 
side and pivots to his left, holding the ball 
in both hands. In the fourth picture the guard, 
who has been cautiously playing him deep, 
definitely commits himself to the left. After 
lunging to the side on the right foot, the of- 
fensive player swiftly switches the ball to his 
left hand (fifth picture) and dribbles inside 
and past the guard. His first step is a long, 
cross-over one on the right foot. Note how the 
ball-handler lowers the right shoulder in the 
last picture to shut off any possible approach 
to the ball by the defensive man. 


Ordinarily his confidence in the 
system may be justified but what 
happens when the defense is so strong 
that set plays cannot click? Usually 
the boy will become bewildered, un- 
certain of himself and, most impor- 
tant, may lose confidence in the team. 
When this happens the game almost 
inevitably is lost. 


First, what should the offensive 
player do the moment the game is 
under way? He must determine the 
style of defensive game employed by 
the man who is covering him. As soon 
as his team obtains possession of the 
ball, the player should maneuver 
himself into a corner and from there 
proceed to unravel the guard’s game. 
The guard will definitely commit 
himself as to the room he gives you 
(assuming you are the offensive 
player). By feinting in different di- 
rections and then coming back to the 
original position a rather clear pic- 
ture can be drawn of the guard’s de- 
fensive skill. After observing his 
method of defense, use your bag of 
tricks accordingly: . 


The “sneaking game” 


For example, discovering that your 
man turns his head to follow the ball, 
you definitely know that he is a weak 
defensive player. The very next time 
he turns his head, break directly for 
the basket and before he can turn 
around to play you again, you should 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Shot and Fake 


Left: Feint and Shot 


ERCEIVING that his guard has 

edged in too close for comfort, 
the offensive player postpones a con- 
templated shot to experiment. Hold- 
ing the ball in both hands, he lunges 
deeply with the ball and left foot. 
The guard refuses to swallow the 
bait but steps back slowly first with 
the left foot and then with the right. 
As the ball-handler starts the re- 
covery in the fourth picture, the 
guard is balanced evenly on com- 
fortably spread legs and with out- 
stretched hands awaits further de- 
velopments. 

The offensive player realizes that 
the guard is too alert to fake out of 
position, so he steps back and calm- 
ly fires at the basket. Note the posi- 
tion of the hands throughout the en- 
tire sequence. Not once does the grip 
change. By grasping the ball in this 
fashion, the player can pass, dribble 
or shoot without taking time to re- 
adjust the grip. 

This feint and shot is an excellent 
tactic against a tenacious guard who 
plays a pressing game and refuses to 
be shaken off by various fakes and 
shifts. By feinting before shooting, 
the offensive player may retreat the 
guard long enough to enable him 
(shooter) to get off a shot. The play- 
er employs a type of push shot from 
the chest very difficult to prevent 
under any circumstances. 


Right: Feint and Go 


ULLED into a false sense of se- 
curity by the inability of the 
offensive player to get around him 
the first time, or perhaps upset by 
successful long shots, the guard 
makes the fatal error of rushing this 
resourceful player. 

The latter fakes a drive to the left 
by lunging with the left foot and 
ball. The guard steps back on the 
left foot but this time attempts to 
outwit the ball-handler. 

As the offensive man starts com- 
ing back with the apparent inten- 
tion of getting set for a shot as be- 
fore, the guard steps in close to 
hurry the shot or discourage the man 
from shooting. Quickly, the offen- 
sive player cross-steps with the left 
foot—the same foot he feinted with 
—and dribbles inside the guard to 
the basket. 
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be laying up the ball for a basket— 
with just a little help from a feeder. 

It is simple to elude a defensive 
man who plays the ball instead of 
the man. It requires neither speed 
nor shiftiness, just ordinary alertness 
to cut the instant he turns his head. 
If the break is delayed the defensive 
man may recover quick enough to 
pick you up. The kind of game played 
by the offensive man against a de- 
fensive player of that type is called 
the “sneaking game.” Although ap- 
pearing unconcerned about his pres- 
ence, you’re watching him constantly 
out of the corner of your eye, waiting 
for a slip. 


On the other hand, suppose you 
draw a man who doesn’t turn his 
head but has some other defensive 
flaw. What then? If a man gives you 
more room on one side then on the 
other, immediately you have a choice 
of maneuvers. 


Against an overshifted man 


Perhaps the best method to break 
away from a man who is playing too 
strong to the right, is the right-left 
feint. Simultaneous with a pass from 
a teammate, lunge toward the basket 
on the right foot, thrusting the ball 
forward with the apparent intention 
of dribbling. Usually the defensive 
man will respond by backing up and 
edging over still more to the right. 
As soon as he does, recover as much 
as is necessary and go through on the 
left side on the same foot you feinted 
with. 

But that isn’t all. In order to per- 
fect this play it is imperative to keep 
low when going through. The right 
shoulder is turned so that you are 
almost blocking your man off with- 
out establishing contact. Thrust the 
ball out and get a long first step. 

If the defensive man gives more 
room on your left side, the ensuing 
strategy is exactly the same, only 
your play is with different legs. 


Double Feint 


The offensive player is set for a shot but 
decides to take a chance on faking the guard 
out of position and dribbling in to the basket. 
In the second picture he fakes with the ball 
to the inside, but the guard is wary and gives 
just a little. The ball-handler then feints deeply 
to his right with the ball and right foot. The 
guard is sucked over and the set-up is complete 
for the dribble. The ball is switched to the left 
hand and the first step toward the basket is a 
long, cross-over one on the right foot (not 
shown in the pictures), similar to the step em- 
ployed in the maneuver on page 7. If the guard 
has slow reaction time he may not fall for the 
second feint fast enough to allow the ball- 
handler enough room to dribble through on 
the inside. Against such a guard the offensive 
player should content himself with single feints. 
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Lunge with your left leg and ball, 
and dribble through on the same 
foot. Either the right-left feint or 
left-right feint, is just as effectively 
employed without possession of the 
ball. 

The back feint is a variation of the 
aforementioned feint. While the 
back feint originates differently it 
has the same underlying principle. 
(For illustration of maneuver, see 


page 7.) 


Good shooter a threat 


A player with an accurate long 
shot not only is dangerous whenever 
he has an opportunity to get set, but 
doubles the threat of the rest of his 
game. One point is quite definite. If 
you are an excellent long shot, the 
defensive man is going to play close, 
or “dog” you. When he does, there 
are all the individual options pre- 
viously described to feint him off- 
balance and go through. A pressing 
defensive man is twice as easy to fool 
as a man who gives you plenty of 
room. Then if your shot is good, you 
can start dropping them in whenever 
he does fall back. Thus, too much 
stress cannot be placed on the de- 
velopment of a good shot. 


Shooting in basketball is equiva- 
lent to batting in baseball. To some 
it may come naturally, while to oth- 
ers it takes time and patience. But 
even the natural shot-maker must 
practice constantly to keep his “eye” 
in shape, just as the good hitters take 
their turn at batting practice every 
day. 

Besides the proper technique of 
holding and releasing the ball, good 
shooting requires deep concentration. 
If you take a shot at the basket and 
miss, ask yourself what was wrong 


with the shot. Was it too long or too. 


short? Was it more on the right side 
or on the left? Was it too low without 
enough arch? Did the ball have the 
proper spin? All these questions 
should be analyzed by the shooter 
until he starts showing a good aver- 
age from various positions of the 
floor. Once the shot is perfected, the 
player should practice daily to keep 
his “eye” and to develop confidence. 

Once a player gets the feeling that 
he can sink the shot no matter where 
he is in the front court, he has ac- 
quired an essential of good shooting 
—confidence. A player with natural 
ability, but without faith in himself 
will never be more than an ordinary 
shot. 


Fakes from shooting position 


There are several additional tricks 
that the better-than-ordinary set 
shooter can employ to advantage. If 


(Continued on page 22) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


From Coaching School Notebooks 


Jimmy Needles 


Reported by Cliff Wells 
Logansport H. S. 


ITH the elimination of the 
; center jump, offense will 
completely overshadow de- 


fense, declared Jimmy Needles at the 
Indiana Basketball Coaching School. 
Spend more time developing offen- 
sive power, advised Needles, who 
coached the 1936 United States 
Olympic champions and at present is 
coach at Loyola University in Los 
Angeles. 

Game scores on the Pacific Coast 
have been much higher since this 
section of the country prematurely 
abandoned the jump at center sev- 
eral years ago. Now that the center 


= 


Diag. | 


jump has ‘been officially legislated 
out of the rules, Needles expects the 
wide open game to increase in popu- 
larity all over the country just like 
it has on the coast, and swell attend- 
ance figures handsomely. 

The new rule will make for more 
even scores as the weaker team will 
gain possession of the ball after 
every goal by the stronger oppon- 
nents. There may be a natural 
tendency for the offense to relax 
after scoring and it will be wise for 
the captain, or some other player ap- 
pointed by the coach, to keep the 
players on their toes by yelling “de- 
fense” after every basket. 

Teams will take advantage of lag- 
ging defenses by breaking fast after 
the opponents have scored. The wise 
coach may find it necessary to build 


x" 


Diag. 2 


up a back-court defense and develop 
a good rushing man-to-man defense 
that can spread and force the play 
when behind near the end of the 
game. Most coaches believe that the 
new rule will make for more man- 
to-man defensive play. When the de- 
fense spreads, a more wide open 
game results. Concentrate more than 
ever on shooting practice and drills 
to develop accuracy. 

Needles diagrammed several meth- 
ods of fast breaking as employed by 
far western teams. As an offensive 
player takes a shot in Diag. 1, Xl 


Diag. 3 


breaks for his basket taking a chance 
on X4 or X5 recovering the rebound 
and throwing a long lead pass, or if the 
goal is scored X4 or X5 jumping out of 
bounds with the ball and throwing the 
same type of pass before the shooting 
team can drop back. 

Diag. 2 is another fast-break set-up 
in which the two front men cross over, 
X1 and X3, after the offense shoots, 
wait out in the middle of the floor for 
long pass-outs from any one of the 
three back men. Should X4 recover 
and pass out to Xl, X3 crosses over 
and receives the pass from Xl. The 
latter follows his pass for a possible 
return pass from X3, or the pass may 
go to X2 as he drives down. 

Needles included several set - ups 
popular in his section of the country 
after free throws. As the free throw 
is made in Diag. 3, 1 jumps out of 


Diag. 4 


bounds with the ball and passes to 4 
coming in to meet the pass. No. 3 cuts 
over to the right, receives a pass from 
4 and dribbles down the side under 
full steam. No. 5 cuts down the center 
of the floor for a pass from 3. He can 
then pasg to 2 if the latter has shaken 
himself loose or dribble in himself. 
This play may be used on either side 
of the floor depending on which posi- 
tion 1 has along the free-throw lane. 
Diag. 4 shows the possibility of hav- 
ing a man take a position as indicated 
by 5. No. 1 recovers the ball, steps out 
of bounds (if free throw is successful) 
and passes to 2 who then shoots the 
ball over to 3 cutting down the center 
of the floor. The latter passes to 4, who 
can either dribble in or pass to 5 com- 
ing out for the pass. If 1 or 3 breaking 
down the side-lines is in the clear, 5 
can pass him the ball. No. 5 in this 
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position is always a threat on the re- 
ceiving end of a long pass and his posi- 
tion deep in the opponents’ back-court 
tends to spread their defense and pre- 
vents them from crowding too many 
players under the offensive basket. 
Plays like these are used when it 
has been impossible to throw one long 
pass into the front court or beat the 
other team back with the threat of a 
fast break. When opponents drop into 
defense immediately after losing pos- 
session this continual pressing calls 
for a short passing game by the of- 
fense, even under the defensive basket. 


Tony Hinkle 


Reported by Joe Stanczyk 
Admiral Farragut Acad. 


on the new type 
of game for 1937-38 in which 
the ball is to be put into play 
after a goal by the team scored 
against, Paul D. “Tony” Hinkle 
stated at the Northeastern Univer- 
sity Coaching School that the elimi- 
nation ofthe center jump “may trap 
a slow man between baskets. Wait 
for the play to come back and do 
not chase the ball up and down the 
floor,” advised the famous Butler 
University coach. 

Linking the elimination of the 
center jump with the increasing 
popularity of the fast break type of 
offense, Hinkle went on to say, “On 
going down-field on a fast break, the 
first pass should never be blind.” 
After retrieving the ball off the back- 
board, do not bounce the ball when 
pivoting. The guard may be close 
enough to snatch the ball away on 
the bounce and lay it up for an easy 
basket, or a man who was momen- 
tarily free in the opponents’ back- 
court may be covered while the re- 
bounder. was bouncing the ball. Look 
up quickly and let go. 
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“This first pass,” continued Hinkle, 
“is also a good one to attempt to in- 
tercept. It is often thrown to a 
definite neceiver, and by intercept- 
ing this pass a team not only can 
gain possession of the ball but may 
disrupt the opponents’ entire at- 
tack.” Watch the opponents’ fast- 
break set-up carefully; if they pass 


out to the same man all the time lay 
for him. If your own team succeeds 
in outrunning the defense on a fast 
break, make sure to sink the basket 
or fall back very rapidly if the goal 
is missed, for the opponent left be- 
hind on the break is in a good po- 
sition to score if the basket is missed 
and the ball is recovered by one of 
his men. 


On passing 

A player in possession of the ball, 
stated Hinkle—who used his Butler 
team freely to demonstrate various 
techniques and fundamentals—first 
considers an individual offense. That 
is, he may (1) shoot, (2) fake a pass 
and dribble, or (3) change direc- 
tion and dribble. If the defense is 
such that it does not permit any of 


Drill | 


When the 3 and 4 players cut off 7 
after passing to him, they do so in 
the hope of running their defensive 
men into this temporary pivot and 
shaking loose for a return pass from 
7 under the basket. If 6, in passing 
to 7, or 7, in passing to 5, were to cut 
around the receiver they would re- 
move themselves too far from the 
basket to be particularly dangerous. 


Combination drill 


A simple combination passing, 
feinting and dribbling drill can be 
organized by dividing the players 
into two lines, setting up one line 
close to the corner about two or three 
yards from the side-line and the 
other at a point between the center 
of the court and the free-throw circle 
(Diag. 2). While the alignment is 


Diag. 2 


these individual options, he must 
pass the ball to a teammate. This re- 
sults in two-man maneuvers. Diag. 1 
shows several types of passes from 
different sections of the floor and 
how the passer follows up his pass 
under ordinary conditions. 

In the direct forward pass from 1 
to 2, the passer has the privilege of 
running to either side of the re- 
ceiver. The other passes in this dia- 
gram are thrown to a man (7) ina 
position close to the free-throw 
lane. On a diagonal cross-court pass 
toward the basket, 3 to 7, the passer 
cuts in front and then around the 
receiver. On a direct cross-court 
pass from the side toward the center, 
4 to 7, it will be most advantageous 
for the passer to run outside and be- 
hind the receiver. For the reverse of 
this pass, from the center toward the 
side (7 to either 5 or 4), 7 breaks in- 
side of his pass. If the ball is being 
passed cross-court and back, 6 to 7, 
the passer should cut back in front 
of the receiver and not around him. 


simple, the resulting situation is an 
actual game one. The 2 man breaks 
from the corner to the spot marked 
in the diagram where he receives a 
pass from 1. He has several options 
when he receives this pass. He can 
pull the left foot back and pivot to 
the outside as in Drill 1, or pivot on 
the right foot to the inside bringing 
the other foot around from the 
side-line and cross-stepping with the 
left—following up either type of 
pivot with a dribble toward the bas- 
ket. A shifty ball-handler can also 
fake a pivot to either the inside or 
outside and dribble toward the 
basket from the opposite direction 
(Drill 2). Pivot on the left foot on 
a break to the outside, and vise versa 
on a dribble to the inside. 

After a while, the passer (1) can 
start following his pass, as shown in 
Drill 3, cutting to either side of the 
receiver. If the latter pivots and 
dribbles, the cutter should break to 
the opposite direction to avoid the 
possibility of accidentally running 
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Diag. 3 

his guard into the path of the 
dribbler. A smart, fast man can team 
up well with a clever receiver. When 
1 comes shooting down the side-line 
on the outside of 2, the latter has two 
immediate options. He can hand the 
ball to 1, pivot to the right and fol- 
low up for a possible shot or a return 
pass by 1 dribbling in, or he can fake 
a pass to 1, pivot to the inside and 
whip 1 a pass under the basket (Drill 
4). This maneuver has excellent 
scoring potentialities. All 1 needsisa 
step lead on his guard to break into 
the open under the basket. He may 
even run his man into 2, in which 
case the basket may be made easily. 
If 2’s guard switches to 1, then 2 
should dribble in himself to the bas- 
ket. If the guard falls back only half- 
way toward 1 then 2 can get set for 
a shot. 


Diag. 4 


Though basketball is strictly a team game in 
which all five men must operate as a unit for any 
sort of sustained success, few coaches will eb- 
ject if two certain players find each other's style 
of game such that they can work together effec- 
tively as a team, providing of course they do 
not “hog” the ball or disrupt the smoothness 
of the team attack as a whole. The two-man 
drill outlined above is based on a type of game 
situation which two men who know each other's 
style can convert into many scoring opportuni- 
ties. As 2 drives into the free-throw circle, | 
shoots him a short pass (bounce or direct) 
sad follows up in the same direction. What 
appens after that depends upon the two men's 
versatility. 2 can stop, as shown in the diagram, 
pivot sharply and dribble in from the other 
direction or can pass to | coming around. The 
latter, of course, should attempt to run his man 
into the temporary pivot. When passing to |, 
the pivot man should wheel and follow up in 
the opposite direction for a return pass in case 
of a fast switch or to follow up a possible shot 
by |. The play must develop fast to avoid any 
infringement of the 3-second rule. 


There are two important things 
to remember in these drills: first, if 
the 2 man doesn’t come out to the 
designated position then 1 will have 
a difficult angle to make in order 
to get in to the basket; second, on 
a pivot the ball-handler should keep 
the ball hidden from the guard and 
the shoulder closest to him down 
low. When the passer starts coming 
around after his pass, defensive men 
can be placed on the offensive play- 
ers to make the drill more difficult 
and as close to a game situation as 
possible. 

With the introduction of the 3 man 
in Diag. 3, the drill closely resem- 
bles a regular three man scrimmage. 
1 now fakes to 2 and shoots the ball 
over to 3 who has cut across diag- 
onally from the side of the basket to 
a point close to and in front of the 
freethrow circle. 1 follows his pass 
and many interesting possibilities 
may result. 3 may pivot and dribble 
in from either direction—1 following 
up from the opposite direction. 1 can 
start cutting to the right of 3, and 
after drawing his man well out of 
position, swerve sharply down 3’s 
left and take a pass from the latter 
under his basket. Or he can cut di- 
rectly around 3—in both cases run- 
ning his man into the pivot. 3 may 


occasionally take his position in the’ 


freethrow circle, moving out imme- 
diately after passing. If he is held up 
by cutting men, he can dribble out of 
the circle or pivot and shoot. 


Hints at random 
Keep an error chart of all the shots 


Diag. 5 


This diagram illustrates the idea of weaving 
in and out of zones, and the incidental play 
shows graphically the value of the drills out- 
lined in Diags. 3 and 4. As 5 moves up to the 
foul line to take a pass from 2, the latter cuts 
in the direction of his pass but swerves into the 
corner while 4 vacates the position to protect 
the back-court. Meanwhile, 5 quickly dribbles 
out of the free-throw circle and sets up a play 
for 3 who cuts around him, receives a short pass 
and dribbles into the basket. Note how cleverly 
| maneuvers himself. As he cuts toward the 
pivot man, he is actually a threat for a pass but 
evidently is covered too well for a pass to get 
through. He then swings out slightly to create 
a@ momentary screen for 3. 3's defensive man 
may thus be run into X1, 5 or X5. 5 and 3 have 
all the individual options outlined in Diags. 3 
and 4. 
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Diag. 6 


The real attacking threat is cleverly con- 
cealed in this play. 4 passes to 5 who has moved 
from underneath the basket all the way up to 
the front of the free-throw circle. 4 cuts dows 
court for a return pass. He dribbles rapidly, 
suddenly stops and sets up a play for 3 or 5. 
(This dribble is optional.) By carefully timing 
his break, 3 has an excellent chance to run 
his man into 4; 5's unexpected follow-up 
around 4 may also give him better than an even 
chance of shaking loose from his guard. So, 
play that started out as a simple pass and cut 
now winds up with scoring threats from two un 
expected sources. 
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Diag. 7 

A somewhat unusual set-up for an out-of- 
bounds play under your own basket. 2 and 3 
break toward the middle, then move up the 
court and stop, 4 and 5 start their breaks simul- 
taneously down the center, but shift and swing 
to the outside. Either man may receive the pass 
from |. 2 and 3 are clearly entitled to their posi- 
tion on the floor and no foul is incurred if X4 
or X5 run into them. 


made, both in practice and during a 
game. In this way try to maneuve! 
each man into the position on the 
floor from which he can shoot best. 
Scatter the men over the floor but 
still keep the alignment balanced, as 
this helps when thrown suddenly on 
defense. One out of three is a fine 
average for shooting. Have the boys 
strive for this ideal. 

Against a man-to-man defense. 
the men do most of the moving, not 
the ball. Place two men in one zone 
against a zone defense and maneuver 
around so that the defensive men 
cannot shift zones. Work the bal) 
down the middle. Once past the 
front line, the offense should find 
little trouble with the zone defense. 
The zone is good against a poor of- 
fensive team. 

Try to keep an eye on the ball and 
your man at the same time. At But- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SEQUENCE PLAY IN BASKETBALL 


A set sequence of offensive plays may 
offset the lack of a cool floor leader 


By Arthur Stenius 


We usually think of sequence play as the 
brain child of football coaches; very rarely do 
we hear of such a thing in basketball. Yet 
Arthur Stenius who coaches the Western High 
School quintet in Detroit, Mich., has built an 
entire offense around a system of sequence 
olays which he adopted out of necessity. 


LMOST every coach at one 
A time or another has squirmed 
disconsolately on the bench 
watching a demoralized team lose all 
semblence of organization, and ap- 
parently forgetting every play and 
fundamental taught them. In basket- 
ball, especially, do high school ath- 
letes often lose the steadiness and 
poise which result from concerted 
and timed team play. 

Each pause between plays in foot- 
ball affords a period of relaxation; 
each baseball inning a chance to get 
together and steady down. But, with 
possession of the ball changing in 
split-second time, the action of the 
game intensified by the size of the 
playing area, and swift switches from 
offense to defense and vice versa 
demanding continual mental and 
physical alertness, the very nature 
of basketball makes for loose play— 
especially among young and inex- 
perienced high school players. 


ership. Finally we hit upon the fol- 
lowing idea. Even under stress the 
players could count, of course, and 
if we numbered the plays and learned 
them in sequence, the entire plan of 
battle would unfold automatically 
with little more demand on the play- 
ers than a counting process. At the 
time, beside tip-off and out - of- 
bounds plays, the team was using 
four set offensive plays, each of 
which could be worked on both sides 
of the floor. Accordingly the plays 
were numbered from one to eight 
and so arranged that a varied attack 
was made possible by working them 
in succession. 

Whether a play failed or succeeded 
to score, the team was to go on to the 
next numbered play upon again se- 
curing possession of the ball. After 
running through the eight plays the 


(Concluded on page 23) 


Double Pivot Plays 
Diag. 1 


4 passes to 3, follows his pass and sta- 
tions himself behind X3. As soon as 3 se- 
cures possession, | slowly drifts across the 
free-throw circle to set up a moving screen 
for 5 who drives down the center. Mean- 


Diag. 2 


. : : while, 3 passes to 2 and breaks to the out- . 

ust rs that is side, running his man into 4. 2 then has three Diag. 3 
needed to safeguard against a COM-= possibilities. He can pass to 5 if X5 has iis z 
plete team collapse. A boy who iS a been delayed by the screen or has bumped 4 es. 4 
natural floor leader can control the XI; he can flip 3 a return pass on the out- ora “4 
speed, timing and style of play of the side or pivot and take a shot himself. } 4 
entire team. But when a squad fails Diag. 2 ; 
to produce such an individual, what As 4 passes to 3, 2 crosses the free-throw 4 ; 
can the coach use as a substitute? lane for a moving screen on XI or possibly j 

Two seasons ago the writer was running X2 into XI. | cuts across the lane ! 
coaching a team that lacked a cool- to take a pass from 3. Unless X! and X2 ! 
headed toh man to direct and blend switch quickly, | is in for an easy basket. x ; 
h k Occasionally | can set up farther away 
the team attack. True enough there from the free-throw lane to permit 2 to » 4 6 
was a team captain but he, like the come across for a stationary screen. yo aoe 
others, lost his equanimity when the Di 3 @ 
score was close or when they fell be- oy 
hind in the late stages of the game. passes to 5, breaks 
From one of the pivot positions of a sam 


double-pivot offense, the captain 
signaled for set offensive plays when- 
ever possible. Against weaker teams 
he was able to vary the attack and 
perform his duties well enough, but 
when the opposition was strong and 
the score close, he might play through 
an entire period and call only one 
type of play. The team was bound to 
suffer through this faulty court gen- 
eralship. 

With a good team ready to fall 
apart for lack of a floor leader we 
searched for a solution but there 
seemed to be no substitute for lead- 


2 has moved up just outside the free-throw 
circle for a screen on X3. 3 starts out lat- 
erally, pivots sharply and cuts down the 
middle close enough to the ball-handler 
to run X3 into him. If 3 is a fast man and 
has timed the play correctly he may be 
open for a close-in shot when he receives 
the pass from |. 


Diag. 4 


As 4 passes to 5, | moves up the floor 
calling for the ball. However he stops and 
assumes a stationary position behind X5. 5 
delays momentarily and then dribbles 
quickly down the court, running his man 
into |. If XI does not switch to 5, the latter 
can continue to the basket. When XI does 
pick up 5, 5 passes to | who has pivoted 
and cut toward the basket. , 
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CHARTING THE SHOOTING STARS | 


Comprehensive charting system provides accurate 
check on all-round shooting ability and defense 


By L. R. Hirt 


Borrowing a page from big business, L. R. 
Hirt, basketball coach and director of the de- 
partment of physical education at Hamilton, 
Ohio, High School, relies heavily on periodical 
reports and charts to keep tabs on his basket- 
ball squad. His team last year waded through 
a 24-game schedule without tasting defeat, 
winding up with the state championship. They 
were exceptionally fine shots and scored 1!80 
points, an average of 45 per game, in their 
four state tournament victories. Hirt outlines 
his system of charting and explains just why he 
considers it an invaluable coaching aid. 


ERTAIN details that the aver- 
( age coach commits only to 
memory can be permanently 
recorded by the comprehensive sys- 
tem of scoring and charting that we 
employ at Hamilton High. The sys- 
tem retains many of the basic fea- 
tures of the ordinary scorebook, but 
a scorebook is too superficial and not 
searching enough for practical use 
as a check, for the simple reason that 
it never was devised to do anything 
but keep score. 

Over a period of time the charts 
used at Hamilton enable the coach 
to follow the actual progress of the 
squad in relation to shooting accura- 
cy from all parts of the floor and gen- 
eral defensive play. Together with 
a supplementary periodical report, 
these charts prove a valuable time- 
saving device and serve as an aid to 
the coach in organizing his future 
work. 

Before elaborating on the mecha- 
nisms of the system, a bit of advice as 
to the selection of the chart keeper. 
The responsibility for the actual 
charting should be entrusted to a 
dependable person who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the game. The 
information is too valuable to place 
the responsibility of obtaining it in 
the hands of a student. A member of 
the faculty would perhaps be ideal. 
At Hamilton we have been fortunate 
in securing the services of Clarence 
Young, who attends every game, gets 
the necessary information and com- 
piles the notes in an additional com- 
pendious form. 


How the system works 


The accompanying chart of the 
Hamilton-Dayton Steele game, which 
Hamilton won 41 to 18, is a typical 
illustration of Young’s fine handi- 
work. The field goal attempts are 
marked on the exact spot on the floor 
where the player made his try. If the 
attempt is successful the player’s 


number and a circle around it are 


both connoted in red ink. If missed, 
the player’s number is merely jotted 
down in black. 

The free-throw attempts are 
charted on the foul line. The player 
is numbered in black. If he converts 
the foul he is given a red “F’”’; if he 
misses, a black “‘M.”’ The personal 
fouls committed by the players in 
each quarter are counted at the top 
of the arch of the free-throw circle 
where the numbers are placed in 
black. The charts are arranged by 
quarters to enable the coach to get a 
better idea of the individual play- 
er’s record at different stages of the 
game. 

On surveying the chart the reader 
will note the great number of per- 
sonal fouls (18) committed by Ham- 
ilton. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the game was an early 
season one and that three of the 
players were also football men whose 
pre-season work in basketball was 


On the opposite page is a reproduc- 
tion of a chart for the first half of the 
Hamilton-Dayton Steele gamé, won by 
the former 41 to 18. The Hamilton data 
is compiled on the large single floor 
form at the top of the sheet, while the 
Steele shots for the entire game have 
been charted under the section marked 
“Scout Chart.” The names and numbers 
of the Steele players appeared on the 
second-half chart. 


abbreviated. From a coach’s stand- 
point, however, the excessive foul- 
ing gives him something to think 
about. 

The team was decidedly off in their 
set shooting and did not convert a 
single shot from a respectable dis- 
tance. This also may be attributed 
to the fact that it was an early sea- 
son game, but again it gives the 
coach something tangible to work on. 
However, the shots made were of 
the “bunny” type (from in close), a 
sure sign that the team was passing 
and working the ball through the 
defense. 

Almost two-thirds of the shots, 
29, were taken in the second half 
and seven of them connected for 
field goals. When these statistics are 
compared with those of the first half, 
in which the team accounted for 
eight field goals out of a total of 17 
shots, the evidence shows that the 
team had not yet acquired the stam- 
ina to go through a game at full 
speed. Instead of working the ball 


in as they did in the first half, the 
team was lying back and heaving 
long ones. Perhaps this wasn’t due 
to a lack of stamina but rather by a 
tighter defense on the part of the 
opponents. 


Individual records 


Now for a glance at the individual 
records. Towles dropped in five points 
for a fair scoring record, but he did not 
play a very aggressive game. No fouls 
were called against him and he drew 
only two fouls. His shooting average 
was very low, 2 out of 11, which ne- 
cessitated plenty of drill on this fun- 
damental during the following week's 
practice sessions. 

Deinzer’s record shows he played a 
very aggressive game, one full of 
scrap and punch. Note that three fouls 
were called on him during the first 
half and none during the second. This 
proves he was careful and using his 
head. The opponents fouled him five 
times, mute testimony of an aggres- 
sive, skillful game.on offense. 

Ott, a football player, covered 
Steele’s best offensive man, who proved 
too much for him. Ott went out on 
four personals in the first half. How- 
ever, his defensive work improved 
immensely as the season progressed 
and he was chosen an all-state guard 
at the end of the season. . 

Beer’s record was consistent and 
showed he was playing heads-up ball. 
Perhaps he did not shoot as much as 
he should have or work himself into 
position for shots, but he reported late 
as a result of football and was con- 
tent to do most of the feeding. 

The most pleasant surprise was 
Larison, a 6 ft. 4% in. sophomore start- 
ing his first varsity game. He played 
a very aggressive game, was calm un- 
der fire and gave advance notice that 
he would be a valuable asset to the 
team for the rest of the season. Munz, 
the regular, all-state center, played 
only a few minutes. 

The chart of the Roger Bacon game 
later in the season showed a distinct 
team improvement both on offense and 
defense. Of 46 field goal attempts, 23 
were successful for a team average of 
.000. The personal fouls were fewer 
and more evenly distributed with the 
exception of Ott, who still continued 
to play perhaps an over-aggressive all- 
round game. The long shots were now 
hitting the cords, but most of the bas- 
kets were still being made from di- 
rectly underneath the backboard, both 
of these facts very comforting to the 
coach. 

All statistics are transposed to an- 
other chart, a large 17 by 14 in. ruled 
sheet, on which the complete record 
of every player in every game and the 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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From the States 


This department includes correspondence 
trom state high school coaches’ associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 
All associations are invited to participate. 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches Association 
of America 


Tyler cracks four records 


THE list of newly accepted swim- 
ming records released by Phillip Ss. 
Harburger, chairman of the committee 
on records, and published in the 1937 
Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Swimming Guide (No. 91R of Spal- 
ding’s Athletic Library, 25 cents), Da- 
vid Tyler is credited with four of the 
eight new high school records. The 18- 
year-old Hartford, Conn., High School 
sensation, undefeated in three years of 
high school competition, cracked three 
twenty-yard course records and one 
over the short course. A complete list 
of new high school and prep school 
records follows: 


National Interscholastic High School 
Records 


20-Yard Course Records 
100-yards free style: 52.6 s. by Da- 


vid Tyler, Hartford, Conn., High 
School. 

220-yards free style: 2 m. 13.2 s. by 
Tyler. 

440-yards free style: 4 m. 52 s. by 
Tyler. 


400-yards relay: 3 m. 51.4 s. by Al- 
lentown High School, N. J. (No record 
previously applied for.) 

180-yards medley relay: 1 m. 41.46. 
by Hibbing, Minn., High School. 


Short Course Records | 


220-yards free style: 2 m. 15.6 s. by 
Tyler. 

150-yards medley relay: 1 m. 22.9 s. 
by Hibbing High School. 

300-yards medley relay: 3 m. 10 s. 
by Trenton High School, N. J. (Ties 
record.) 


National Interschelastic Prep School 
Records 


20-Yard Course Records 


100-yards breast stroke: 1 m. 5.2 s. 
by Jacobson, Massanutten Academy, 
Va. 

160-yards relay: 1 m. 15.4s. by Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J. (No rec- 
ord previously applied for.) 

400-yards relay: 3 m. 39.6 s. by Blair 
Academy. 

300-yards medley relay: 3 m. 5s. by 
Blair Academy. — 


Short Course Records 


100-yards free style: 53.4 s. by Sha- . 


per, Staunton Military Academy, Va. 
(Ties record.) 


100-yards breast stroke: 1 m. 5.8 s. 
by Parke, Lawrenceville School, N. J. 

400-yards relay: 3 m. 41.48. by Blair 
Academy. 

300-yards medley relay: 3 m. 2.5 s. 
by Mercersburg Academy, Pa. 


Message from Kiphuth 


There are no changes in the high 
school swimming rules for the coming 
season. High school coaches are urged 
to string along with last year’s rules. 
Bob Kiphuth, Yale’s famous swim- 
ming coach, makes the following re- 
quest: 


ae 


David Tyler, undefeated in high school com- 
petition and creator of four of this year's 
records. 


“When Ed Kennedy (Editor of the 
Swimming Guide) and I were discuss- 
ing the interscholastic situation we 
thought it would be a very good idea 
to ask you (Swimming Association 
secretary) to use all your influence 
with the Association group to have 
them go along with the rules to the 
fullest extent for another year, espe- 
cially in the matter of points scored 
in the relays.” 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


New publications, notes 


Swimming Pool Data and Reference 
Annual, 1937 ($3). Edited by Earl K. 
Collins. Hoffman, Harris, Inc., 404 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Some of the sub- 
ject matterincludes: Design, layout and 
pictures of outstanding pools; preven- 
tion of sinus trouble; sterilization of 
pools; underlying principles of con- 
struction, operation and _ sanitation: 
and how to prevent springboard work- 
age. 

The Teaching of Swimming, Diving 
and Water Sports. By Ferd John Lipo- 
vetz. Burgess Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The material has been 
divided into five sections, namely, 
General Theory and Practice, Swim- 
ming, Diving, Water Sports, and an 
appendix. The book contains many 
contributions from men who are out- 
standing in the field. 


Pictures of Ben Grady (University 
of Michigan) in a half-dozen diving 
positions are selling for 50 cents. Write 
Palmer Studio, 208 Michigan Theatre 
Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dates have been set for the follow- 
ing swimming championship meets: . 
Rutgers interscholastics, March 5; New 
Jersey state championships, March 1] 
and 12; National  Interscholastics 
(Penn A. C.), March 18 and 19. 


ALFRED A. NEUSCHAEFER, 


Intersch. Swimming Coaches Assn. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Changes in football rules 


T THE Illinois Football Committee 
meeting, held in conjunction with 
the high school conference early this 
month, the representatives from each . 
of the seventeen athletic districts 
of the state thoroughly discussed the 
high school rules changes for 1937 and 
a list of proposals for changes and im- 
provements for 1938. 

The sentiment was strongly in favor 
of most of the new 1937 legislation. The 
new rule particularly in favor is the 
one that deals with liberal substitution 
in the fourth quarter. The coaches also 
expressed approval of the rule that al- 
lows a team to profit by any advance 
prior to a forward pass thrown from 
beyond the line of scrimmage. 

The annual interscholastic football 
questionnaire will be compiled during 
late November and distributed through 
the various high school athletic asso- 
ciation offices. Comments from high 
school coaches all over the country are 
solicited by the rules committee. 
Among the topics which will be pre- 
sented to the coaches are the follow- 
ing: 

Penalty for pass from beyond the 
line is now enforced from spot of pass. 
Is this rule satisfactory? 

No distance penalty can be greater 
than half the distance to the goal line. 
Is this rule satisfactory? 

Possible changes in the rules for 1938 
include the following: Would you fa- 
vor allowing any number of forward 

(Continued on page 39) 
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First down... 
four years 
to go! 


MANny of the freshmen who are on your squads 
this fall will be with you for four years. 


And during that time you have two impor- 
tant goals to reach. One is to win as many foot- 
ball games as possible, and the other is to reflect 
credit on yourself by turning out a bunch of 
physically-fit young men. 


You’re building Iron Men 


To help attain this you establish certain train- 
ing rules governing exercise, sleep and diet. 
Most coaches today enforce similar rules. And - 
often, one of the foremost of these is: 


**Don’t drink coffee!” 


Coffee contains caffein...a drug stimulant that 
can cause indigestion, nervousness and loss of 
sleep. 

Athletes need a hot drink with their meals: 
do as hundreds of coaches do...recommend: 


**Drink Postum instead!” 


Postum contains no caffein. It is simply whole 
wheat and bran, roasted and slightly sweet- 
ened. Its cheering warmth and rich, delicious 
flavor make it such a delightful drink in its own 
right that forbidden beverages are soon forgot- 
ten. Postum is economical and easy to make. 
It is a product of General Foods. 


FREE! Andy Kerr's new booklet, “Attack in Football.” 
In this interesting and instructive booklet, Coach Kerr 
has graphically described various systems of attack and 
the parts each man plays in them, illustrating his text 
with diagrams showing basic movements. 


We will send you—free—as many copies of this book- 
let as you need for your team and candidates. Also free, 
as many trial packages of Postum as you need. Fust 
fill in and mail the coupon. 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. S. ¢. 19-37 
Please send me........ sample tins of Postum. Alse... .. copies 
of “Attack in Football.” 


Nase. 


Street 


City — 

Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This 
offer expires Dec. 31, 1937.) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Wisconsin Accident Benefit Plan 


HE continued success of the 

Athletic Accident Benefit 

Plan in Wisconsin plus the 
growing realization of a need for 
some form of insurance to cover boys 
injured in high school athletics, has 
given such impetus to the movement 
that at present thirteen states are ad- 
ministering benefit plans, most of 
them closely patterned after Wiscon- 
sin’s. 

The six New England states— 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island—banded together 
earlier this year to establish the 
Athletic Accident Benefit Plan of the 
New England Council of Secondary 
School Principals Assn. Shortly 
afterward the high school athletic 
associations of Minnesota and Penn- 
sylvania reported that they had 
adopted accident benefit plans. With 
Georgia, New York, North Dakota 
and South Dakota already operating 
under the plan and four other states 
seriously considering adoption, the 
plan can be said to be gathering 
national momentum. 

The plan in Wisconsin, amended 
as experience suggested during the 
past seven years, will be continued 
in 1937-38 with the addition of sev- 
eral benefits to the schedule. For the 
first time benefits will be allowed for 
other than injuries provable by 
radiograph. 

A marked reduction in football in- 
juries and the resulting savings to 
the fund has made possible the more 
extensive schedule. Basketball in- 
juries show an increase over previ- 
ous years and an intensive study to 
determine causes and seek remedies 
will be undertaken in an effort to 
reduce the hazards of this popular 
sport. 

The plan has now entered its sec- 
ond stage, namely, where injury 
figures are sufficiently complete to 
determine how, ,when, where and 
why accidents occur. This informa- 
tion, based on established facts, has 
made possible the application of 
remedial measures, rule changes, 
safety equipment, etc., which should 
make high school athletics safer and 
of more benefit to the participants. 


Fees remain the same 


The registration fee for all sports 
including football will again be fifty 
cents per boy, while for all sports, 
including physical education but ex- 
clusive of football, it will remain at 
twenty-five cents. The registration fee 
definitely recognizes the fact that foot- 
ball is far more hazardous to the com- 


petitor than the other sports and at 
the same time provides a reasonable 
fee for the schools not maintaining 
football teams as well as for the boys 
not participating in the sport. A boy 
will be covered when his examination 
and permit card and registration fee 
have been received by the W.I1.A.A. 

Schools are urged not to allow any 
boy to participate in practice until 
after he has been examined and his 
card and fee placed in registered mail 
eddressed to the secretary. A booklet 
of information for principals, coaches, 
students and parents has been pre- 
pared and is available for distribution. 
This booklet contains full information 
on the plan and can be made the topic 
of assembly talks and class discussions. 
Parents and students, as well as phy- 
Siclans and dentists, should be fully 
informed on all the phases of the 
Benefit Plan as well as its purpose 
and financing. 

Registrations during the past year 
were greater than for the last several 
years. With the fee for registration 
for all sports except football fixed at 
twenty-five cents and physical educa- 
tion covered, the total registrations 
should increase materially from year 
to year. If the experience for the com- 
ing year indicates that the plan will 
work under a schedule which allows 
benefits other than those which can 
be established by radiograph, it is 
quite possible that further extensions 
of the schedule will be made. 


The plan for 1937-38 


The Athletic Accident Benefit Plan 
will be administered during the com- 
ing year under the following revised 
set of rules and regulations: 


I. Dues. The dues for 1937-38 will be 
as follows: 
Class A (Schools of more than 1,000).. $50.00 


Class B (Schools of from 600 to 1,000) 40.00 
Class C (Schools of from 250 to 600).. 20.00 
Class D (Schools of from 100 to 250).. 15.00 
Class E (Schools of less than 100).... 7.50 


The regulations governing the indi- 
vidual registration fee of fifty or 
twenty-five cents paid by the boy have 
already been covered. 


II. The 1937-38 Schedule of Benefits: 


Entire sight of one eye if irrevocably 
Both arms fractured above the elbows 150.00 


Both legs fractured above the knees.. 150.00 
Both bones of either leg fractured be- 
tween ankle and knee............... 75.00 
Both bones of either arm fractured be- 
tween wrist and elbow.............. 60.00 


Either leg fractured above the knee 


Either arm fractured above the elbow 40.00 
Either bone of either leg fractured be- 

tween ankle and knee............... 30.00 
Either bone of either arm fractured 

between wrist and elbow........... 25.00 
Fractured bone in hand — radiograph 

Fractured bone in foot — radiograph 


Fractured ribs—two or more........... 10.00 
(One rib only—$5.00) 
Complete dislocation of joints, if injury 
keeps participant out of competi- 
tion for a period of at least 15 days. 
10.00 
7.50 


X-ray examination to determine frac- 
(This will only be allowed in cases 

where request for fracture is filed 
and x-ray is negative to fracture.) 

Dental injuries 


3.00 
Replacing knocked out filling ....... 3.00 
10.00 
Maximum fee for one dental injury 25.00 


The following medical and dental 
qualifying regulations have _ been 
adopted by the Board of Control: 


1. Benefits on green stick fractures 
will be limited to half the amount listed 
on the schedule. 

2. A radiograph may be required 
on all injuries scheduled at $20.00 or 
more. If a radiograph is requested on 
other scheduled injuries, an allowance 
of $2.00 for each picture will be made 
in addition to the scheduled benefit. 

3. The amount actually allowed will 

not exceed the itemized statement filed 
by the physician which must accom- 
pany every request for benefit. The 
listed amount is the maximum in each 
case. 
4. If dental radiographs are re- 
quested, an allowance of $2.00 will be 
made in addition to the scheduled 
benefit. 

5. If dental injuries where the dental 
advisor of the W.I.A.A. states that a 
less expensive type of filling would 
have been practical and would have 
given good service, adjustment will be 
made accordingly. 

6. The amount actually allowed will 
not exceed the itemized statement filed 
by the dentist which must accompany 
every request for benefit. The listed 
amount is the maximum in each case. 

7. Dental work must be completed 
before an adjustment will be made. 

8. No payments will be made for 
dental injuries unless the required 
dental card was filed with the secre- 
tary. 

9. After Sept. 1, 1938, dental bene- 
fits will not be paid for teeth reported 
as defective on examination unless 
corrected and so certified before date 
of injury. 


III. Requirements for Participation: 


1. Member of the W.I.A.A. in good 
standing. 

2. Dues for current year must be 
paid in accordance with regulations. 

3. No boy will be protected until his 
examination and permit card and reg- 
istration card are in the office of the 
secretary. 

4. In addition to the regular exam- 
ination and permit cards, each prin- 
cipal must send in two lists containing 
the names on the individual cards. 
After checking these lists with the 
cards, the secretary will sign one list 
and return it to the principal so that 
the latter may know exactly what 
cards have been received by the sec- 
retary and may keep this information 
for future reference. The time of the 
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receipt of the card will also be indi- 
cated on the duplicate returned. The 
W.1.A.A. will provide a special blank, 
known as the W.I.A.A. examination 
and permit summary and registration 
sheet, for this purpose. 

5. The approved examination and 
permit card of the W.1A.A. must be 
used. 

6. Boys will be protected only when 
an injury occurs in sports approved by 
the W.I.A.A. and found printed and 
approved on the examination and per- 
mit card. Protection will be effective 
for competition — interclass, intra- 
mural and interscholastic—as well as 
for actual directed practice in ap- 
proved sports. Protection will also be 
given boys participating in physical 
training classes under the direction of 
instructors providing the registration 
fees have been paid and permit cards 
have been received. 


7. Boys will be covered only in those 
sports not crossed off on the exam- 
ination and permit cards and approved 
by physician, dentist and parent or 
guardian. 


8. In order to be eligible for athletic 
accident benefits a boy must be regu- 
larly enrolled in grades 9 to 12 in a 
public high school. 

9. No boy will be eligible for more 
than one benefit of $20.00 or more 
during one sport’s season unless a re- 
examination report by a physician ap- 
proving participation after recovery is 
on file in the office of the secretary 
before a second injury occurs. No reg- 
istration fee is required with re-exam- 
ination. 

10. In case of more than one injury, 
only those properly reported on the 
preliminary report card will be con- 
sidered for a benefit payment. 

11. The Board of Control reserves 
the right to ask for additional evidence 
beyond that originally submitted 
should the medical or dental advisor 
or Board of Control deem such addi- 
tional evidence desirable or necessary 
to establish the validity of a request. 

12. All checks will be made payable 
jointly to the principal as the agent 
of the boy and the physician or dentist 
rendering the service. This is done so 
as to enable the principal to establish 
the fact that the account for which 
the check was issued is paid. 

13. The W.1.A.A. will not pay a 
benefit unless the preliminary report 
of the accident is received in the office 
of the secretary within twelve (12) 
days immediately following the day 
of an injury. Preliminary report cards 
supplied by the W.I.A.A. should be 
used. Failure to have report of injury 
in the office of the secretary within 
twelve days after an accident elimi- 
nates the benefit. 

14. The injury for which benefit is 

requested must occur in a regular 
practice or a regularly scheduled con- 
test or in a class conducted by the 
regular gymnasium instructor. 
_15. Requests not completed within 
sixty days from date of receipt of proof 
blanks by the principal will be con- 
sidered withdrawn and will not be 
allowed. 

16. Examination and permit cards 
must contain the original signature of 
parent or guardian, physician and den- 
tist. They must be filed yearly. 

_ 17. Benefits will be paid only if in- 

jury is sustained as in (6) above and 

in games played under the playing 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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DEPENDABILITY 


IN FLIGHT 


A BALL THAT ALWAYS RESPONDS 
EXACTLY AS YOU EXPECT IT TO! 


Sensitive fingers touching the live surface of Golden Flush 
Lace Basketballs readily find proper purchase to assure 
security in handling that instills surety in the player's action. 
He plays the ball confidently without fear of losing his grip 
before the ball leaves his fingers, positive that the ball will 
respond with unfailing fidelity to his touch. For in GW Golden 
Flush Lace Basketballs the hazards of erratic ball action are 
definitely eliminated. 


FINGER TIP No slick surface—but a familiar, seamed, even contour of live 
CONTROL pebbled grained cowhide provides the purchase necessary for 
shot control. 


TRUE BOUNCE _Eliminotion of all surface stitching, the use of the seam rider 
valve, and the Flush lacing imbedded in the seam removes all 
possibility of freak hops or bounces due to dead spots. 


TRUE FLIGHT Perfect balance that removes all possibility of wobbly off-center 
shots is produced by placing the seam rider valve directly oppo- 
site the lacing to counteract the weight of the lace. 


CONSISTENT Standard air pressure, selected materials, perfect shape, and 
SPEED absence of dead spots, or lacing bulges, assures rebound speed 
consistent with the impulse that propels it. 


OFFICIAL Official in size and weight and perfect in shape, double fabric 
STANDARDS lined for lasting sphericity. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer for full information on this great 
GW Basketball and the complete GW basketball line today or 
write for your copy of the GW catalog. 


GOLDEN FLUSH LACE 


GREAT WESTERN ATHLETIC GOODS CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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WHY MUSCLES GO 
STIFF AND SORE 


Fast work! 


when every 
muscle is 
ready and 
able to 
respond to 
every 
demand 


After strenuous action, lactic | 
acid settles in the muscles, fluids 
filter in. The muscle swells, 
presses against its sheath. This 
is the cause of the pain and stiff- 
ness players feel. 


Absorbine Jr. quickly brings 
an increased supply of blood to the 
overworked muscle. This carries 
away the lactic acid, and brings 
fresh fuel for renewed energy. 
Use for rubdown before and after 
a game. 


How Absorbine Jr. acts 
to keep them limber 


Sore, stiff muscles are the result 
of an accumulation of the toxic 
waste matter produced by exer- 
cise in the muscles themselves. How 
to act to carry off this accumulat- 
ed waste matter is Absorbine Jr.’s 
business. 


Absorbine Jr. has the ability to 
bring the flow of blood quickly to 
tired muscles, and the blood 
washes away the congested mat- 
ter. Relief is prompt. No need 
for hard rubbing. No injury to 
tissues. Absorbine Jr. is antiseptic 
and cooling. 


Absorbine Jr. acts to relieve 
bruises and swellings in the same 
way it relieves stiff, sore muscles. 
Used by professionals and coaches 
everywhere. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


Only possible 


of the player. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Individual Offense 


(Continued from page 9) 


the defensive man is playing deep to 
protect against your shifting game 
but comes in fast when you get set 
for a shot, as many guards do, fake 
a shot and dribble by him as he hus- 
tles in. His momentum coming in and 
your forward dribble work for the 
best interests of the play. Occasion- 
ally the defensive man will find him- 
self so far off while you're getting set 
for a shot, that there’s little oppor- 
tunity for him to bother or rush the 
shot. In such a situation the unwary 
defensive man will rush in and leave 
his feet in a desperate effort to de- 
flect the shot. 

Leaving the feet, nine times out of 
ten, is strictly a sucker’s trick. If he 
does this, stop the shot and dribble 
under him to the basket. As your de- 
fensive man comes rushing in, keep 
cool and size up the situation at a 
glance. Is he coming in so fast that 
there is little time for him to recover 
in case you decide to dribble? Is the 
area behind him clear to the basket 
as to make a fake and dribble worth- 
while? Would it be better to take 
the shot? 

A more advanced fake is the for- 
ward lunge. Again fakeashot todraw 
the defensive man in closer. As he 
steps in, lunge deeply with either 
foot. The average guard will fall 
back hastily. When he does, quickly 
draw back the foot you lunged with 
and make believe that you are really 
going to shoot. This should bring him 
in fast as he feels confident that the 
first lunge was to mask your real in- 
tention of shooting. As he comes in, 
take a long step and dribble by him. 

What makes this play more effec- 
tive and harder to stop after working 
it the first time is the realization by 
the defensive man that if he comes up 
too rapidly after the first feint, he 
may be left behind. When he refuses 
to commit himself as the offensive 
player sets himself the second time, 
this is the proper time for the man 
with the ball to shoot. And if he is a 
good shooter and can convert a fair 
percentage of his shots, he becomes a 
very difficult man to play. 

To the unimaginative and inex- 
perienced player, a pressing defen- 
sive man is a constant thorn in the 
side. There are several tactics that 
can be employed against such a type 
of defensive player, all of which re- 
quire quick thinking and good foot- 
work. 

First, take your man into a corner, 
start coming out, and when you are 
halfway out reverse suddenly and 
break toward the basket. This play 
can be executed very well while 
traveling at moderate speed or a 


trifle faster. The idea is not to attempt 
to lose your man while coming out of 
the corner, but to encourage him to 
keep as close as possible. The closer 
he plays, the easier it is to lose him 
on a sharp reverse. 

Footwork is_ all-important of 
course. Pivot on the back foot and 
cross-over with the front leg (the 
right foot is the front one on the right 
sideline; vice versa on the left). It 
isn’t necessary to come to a momen- 
tary stop on the front foot — the 
traditional method of reversing. As 
you start stepping out on the front 
foot, cross-step sharply with the 
same foot while it is still suspended in 
the air. Make this a long step. 

A very simple play but a good one 
for a player who can “act” is the 
“moping” play—for lack of a better 
name. You move around -very Ccas- 
ually but always watching the di- 
rection of the ball. If you edge a little 
closer to the ball in position for a pos- 
sible pass, your man perhaps will 
also be sucked in closer to you. Then, 
as fast as you can, cut by him toward 
the basket for a pass from a team- 
mate. If you have a fast pick-up, you 
can leave your man flat-footed, often 
as not. 

The change of direction is another 
method of shaking off a defensive 
man. After passing the ball to one of 
your teammates, start running in the 
same direction you threw the ball, 
then suddenly change direction and 
break for the basket. (See pages 20 
and 21 for illustration of this maneu- 
ver.) 


Fall-back stunt 


The fall-back is a stunt most ef- 
fective on an outside ball under your 
own basket. From a position close to 
the basket start falling back and with 
eye and hand motions call for the 
ball. This will tend to draw in the un- 
suspecting defensive man. The mo- 
ment he starts edging closer, make a 
sudden break for the basket. If you 
are adept at faking hand and eye mo- 
tions, the play is a good one to include 
in your repertoire. The play need 
not only be worked on an outside 
ball, but can be employed while the 
ball is being moved around. 

For a good dribbler, the delayed 
dribble is an excellent offensive tac- 
tic. As you dribble down the court 
at a moderate rate of speed, wait 
until the defensive man gets fairly 
close (about a yard), and then sud- 
denly pick up the dribble at full 
speed. This change of pace may give 
you a step on your opponent, and 
that’s all you need on any play. 
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Sequence Play 


(Continued from page 13) 


team started the sequence all over 
again. At every opportunity, such as 
time-outs and between periods, the 
captain checked to see that all the 
players were in agreement as to the 
number of the play to be attempted 
next. 

A short huddle was employed to 
straighten up occasional confusion. 
There were times when the team 
seemed to lose the ability to count as 
a unit and no organization could be 
found in their offense. Often, too, there 
was a general confusion when some 
player forgot the play last used. But 
this type of planned offense did bring 
us success, and a second season’s trial 
substantiated our early confidence in it. 

One of the most definite values of 
this system is the fact that a varied at- 
tack can be obtained without depend- 
ing on the judgment of a single indi- 
vidual. In a signal system even if the 
signs are correctly given, the opposi- 
tion may soon catch on and prepare in 
advance for the next play, a diagnosis 
not readily accomplished with the 
style of play previously suggested. 


Question of adjustments 


In considering an offense based on 
sequence plays what adjustments can 
be made if the opposition is breaking 
up some of the scheduled plays with 
ease while others are working well? 
Under such circumstances, should the 
whole sequence of plays continue, or 
should certain plays be skipped? 

First, through experience we have 
found that adjustments of this nature 
are seldom necessary during the first 
half. It is surprising how few times 
the sequence of plays will run its 
course more than twice during a half, 
if a coach uses at least four plays that 
can be worked on both sides of the 
floor. Although a team may gain pos- 
session of the ball much more fre- 
quently than the sixteen times neces- 
sary for two complete rounds, it will 
do so from jump balls, out of bounds, 
and other situations when a quick 
break or a long pass can be used in- 
stead of a set play. 

As originally employed, the full se- 
quence of plays was executed in order 
during the entire first half; between 
halves a brief discussion of the play 
of the first two periods determined the 
procedure to be followed during the 
rest of the game. If a certain play 
failed because we were doing some- 
thing wrong or failing to make a minor 
adjustment, the player or players in- 
volved were advised and the entire 
— scheduled for the second 

alf. 

If, however, the type of defense was 
such that a certain play was obviously 
unable to succeed that play was 
dropped. After some experience with 
the sequence plan a team can run 
through the sequence in reverse order, 
with minor adjustments in specific 
ve or even after dropping a certain 
play. 
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Tanned Leather Upper. 
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PRACTICE 
A LITTLE 
PREVENTION! 


Don’t take chances on in- 
juries forcing good players to 
the bench. As the season 
progresses and team-play is 
developed, a little preventive 
precaution will keep your 
players free from those “com- 
mon” injuries that usually de- 
velop into serious ones. 


Buy and try Ace Bandages 
now. USE THEM for preven- 
tion as well as treatment. You 


will find them a good invest- 


ment. 


For complete information, see 
your Ace Manual for Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Ath- 
letic Injuries. Write us for a 
copy, if you did not receive 
one. 


ACE BANDAGES 


ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 


Sold through Sporting Goods Dealers 
and Drug Stores 


Becton, Dickinson Co. 
N. J. 


This is the second of a series of two articles 
by E. J. Lalley, former soccer coach of Cin- 
cinnatus H. S., N. Y., who now directs the 
intramural program at Central High School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. The author devoted his 
October article to a discussion of such im- 
portant _ fundamentals as playing position, 
correct use of hands in regard to the ball and 
to opponents and retaining possession of the 
ball. He now continues with the development 
oft the scoring kick and other basic kicks. 


EFORE attempting any in- 

B struction on the various kicks, 

the coach should thoroughly 

familiarize himself with the results 

on the ball and the action of the kick- 
er’s leg. 

The knee snap is probably the 
most important fundamental of kick- 
ing but few high school players de- 
velop it to any great extent. A ball 
contacted low spins skyward and 
carries the best distances; a higher 
placed kick revolves toward the 
ground and does not cover much dis- 
tance. A list of the important kicks 
and technique follows: 


The toe kick. Used by fullbacks for 
distance, by wings on corner kicks and 
for some free kicks. The goal kick usu- 
ally should be high to clear the heads 
of the offense, therefore the backs 
should meet the ball low with plenty 
of follow through. By directing players 
to kick through the ball it is possible 
to develop a good follow through. The 
player should avoid the common mis- 
take of taking long strides in approach- 
ing the ball and making contact while 
too far away. 

The short step may be perfected by 
careful practice, although the coordi- 
nation and timing involved is difficult 
for some boys to master. By placing a 
piece of paper to the left and slightly 
to the rear of the ball and directing the 
kicker to put his left foot on it (if he is 
a right-footed kicker) he will be 
brought closer to the ball and should 
have better success in elevating his 
kicks. 

When backs are kicking into a 
strong wind, the low, powerful kick 
with plenty of down spin is an asset. 
The down spin is obtained by meeting 
the ball in the middle with the kicker 
not quite as close as in the elevated 
kick. 

The scoring kick. The fundamentals 
of this kick are very difficult to get 
across to high school boys. It is un- 
natural for them to approach a ball at 
full speed and meet it with the inside 
of the foot, but it is the only consistent 
method of scoring goals, as any coach 
realizes who has seen kicks soaring 
over the cross-bar on innumerable oc- 
casions. 

For practice on this type of kick 
there are the usual drills in which the 
ball is rolled in front of the goal near 
the edge of the penalty area. The play- 
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ers approach the ball at an angle and 
hook their shots into the net. 

Have the forward linemen balance 
on the left foot and swing the kicking 
leg, keeping the toe pointed to the 
right. Don’t use the ball until the 
swing is perfected. The cordination on 
this kick is peculiar. The leg is loose 
until just before contact with the ball. 
at which point the knee locks to ob- 
tain greater power. The main difficulty 
to overcome is to prevent the players 
from making initial contact with the 
toes. 

Some coaches have their squad prac- 
tice this kick in sneakers. Other coaches 
go even further and have the boys 
kicking in stocking feet. Players quick- 
ly break the habit of kicking with the 
toes when they are forced to kick with- 
out the protection of the heavy soccer 
shoe. Executed correctly, there is a 
natural hook on this kick which goalies 
find difficult to handle. This fundamen- 
tal must become a habit before boys 
will use it effectively in the stress of 
competition. When a ball is in front of 
the goal, they make contact as quickly 
and as naturally as possible and that 
means with the toe. Constant practice 
1s essential before the player will em- 
ploy the scoring kick as readily as more 
natural kicks. 


The loop kick. Though an excellent 
soccer maneuver, the execution of the 
loop kick seems to elude the capabili- 
ties of inexperienced players. However, 
its use is not as essential as the scoring 
kick. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
this kick requires both a high degree 
of coordination and a fine sense of tim- 
ing. The kick does not cover much 
ground and should be high enough to 
be easily handled. It may be compared 
to the floating pass in basketball. It is - 
kicked with the inside of the foot, with 
greater lift being applied than in the 
scoring kick. By bending the body 
backward as contact is made and rais- 
ing the kicking leg the ball can be 
given additional loft. 

Halfbacks, especially, should master 
the kick as it is invaluable in returning 
the ball to a forward located within the 
penalty area. 


Kicking in close quarters 


This factor is mainly a personal one 
and involves the amount of courage a 
competitor has or how he reacts to 
physical pain. Some boys never slow 
up when dashing in after a ball, while 
others hold back and allow their op- 
ponents to beat them to it. 

A boy with good shin guards (and 
they are the most important piece of 
equipment next to shoes) shows less 
reluctance getting into the thick of a 
scrimmage than a boy without that 
equipment. If a coach succeeds in im- 
pressing his players with the fact that 
a contestant who holds back is the one 
who runs the greater risk of injury, he 
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has taken a long step toward fashion- 
ing an aggressive player. Many players 
place too much emphasis on their 
ability to hook the ball from an op- 
ponent. This technique requires plenty 
of speed and agility. 


Trapping the ball 


This technique is not difficult to 
learn but getting inexperienced play- 
ers to put it to use in the heat of com- 
petition is another matter. Trapping is 
the initial means of gaining control of 
the ball, and though players are drilled 
on methods at great length it is used on 
too few occasions in the high school 
type of game. Stopping the ball with 
the foot, knee or chest is another un- 
natural element of the game that the 
new performer must learn. 

Some traps are exceedingly danger- 
ous if they are not executed properly. 
Unless the chest trap is executed cor- 
rectly, the ball will bound away from 
the trapper, providing a set-up for an 
opponent coming down the field. This 
happens of course when the trapper 
permits the ball to bound too far away. 
The knee trap may also boomerang in 
this manner, although it is less likely. 
The sole trap is one of the most reli- 
able since the inexperienced player 
will resort to it more readily than to 
the others. But proper execution is also 
an absolute necessity. Merely holding 
the foot out and allowing the ball to 
hit it is not enough as too few drives 
and passes can be handled this way. 

A trap should set up the ball close 
enough to give the player possession 
and control. Traps in which the ball 
bounds away for ten feet or more in- 
variably entail loss of possession. 


Heading the ball 


This fundamental is a_ valuable 
weapon both on offense and defense, 
and in recent years players have been 
making a more liberal use of it. This 
trend may be attributed to the fact 
that most players enjoy the practice 
necessary to master the technique. The 
squad form a small circle and attempt 
to keep the ball aloft by continual 
heading. 

Incorrectly executed, the player 
absorbs unnecessary punishment. The 
high-arched ball with little momentum 
behind it may be headed, but low 
drives with plenty of power behind 
them cannot be taken too often on the 
head without slowing down the player. 

This phase of the game is most ac- 
curate when the ball is played as a 
direct rebound. Attempted angle plays 
are extremely difficult to work with 
any degree of consistency. Some boys 
of average ability can continue the 
progress of the ball in its original di- 


rection by snapping the head back- — 


ward as contact is made, but the origi- 
nal kick must be one that is easy to 
handle. 

Professionals often head a low drive 
or bounding ball to set it up for a kick, 
but the safe rule for high school play- 
ers is never to head a ball that comes 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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COACH FAULTLESS 


New achievement in construction makes this 
supporter more resilient and comfortable. Can 
stand a great many washings. 


While our genera! line of Coach Supportersis 
made from strong elastic strand webbing, 
Coach Faultless differs in that it is the only 
supporter containing a flat band of live sheet 
rubber in waistband and leg straps, encosed 
in resilient woven webbing. Waistband 3"*;. 
Leg Strops 1°4 ". Large, Medium, Small. 


Exclusive with Johnson & Johnson. 


The wide range of styles of Coach Athletic Supporters made 
by Johnson & Johnson is suitable for athletes in every field 
of sport. 


The most modern manufacturing facilities, efficient labora- 
tories and rigidly controlled materials and workmanship 
are behind the highest standards of quality achieved by 
Johnson & Johnson. 


Every Coach Athletic Supporter must pass rigid tests for 
stretch, resiliency, flexing, softness and washing. A final 
inspection assures you of a uniformly perfect, guaranteed 
product. 


Send coupon below for copy of “Aids for Athletes”. Con- 
tains illustrated description of the complete line of Johnson 
& Johnson Coach Supporters and valuable information 
regarding the latest technique in preventive taping. 


NEW MICK, N. J. 


COACH ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTERS 


GIVE MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


nd 


‘ 


Waistband and leg straps 
of Coach Fauitiess consist of 
a fiat band of live sheet 
rubber, encased in resilient 
woven webbing. Illustration 
shows details of new con- 
struction. Contrast this with 
construction of webbing 
shown below. 


This picture shows construc- 
tion of waistband made from 
elastic strand webbing. The 
pressure leaves marks upon 
the skin and the webbing 
deteriorates more readily. 
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Elements of Soccer 
(Continued from page 25) 


in lower than the erect height of the 
boy. Also play safe by instructing them 
not to head a heavy, wet ball. Two or 
three hard drives that are headed can 
do more damage than any advantage 
gained on the play. 


Coaching hints 


If your defense is strong but your of- 
fense weak, try playing the center half- 
back as an additional lineman with in- 
structions to shoot for the goal if the 
opportunity presents itself. Draw in the 
outside halves about five or ten yards 
closer to the center to protect this ter- 
ritory if the defense clears the ball. 


If your offense is strong but your de- 
fense weak, try dropping one of your 
inside men back to check the opposing 
center forward. This adds another 
player to the line protecting your goal 
without appreciably weakening your 
attack. 


In shooting practice concentrate on 
points near the edge of the penalty 
area. If possible provide nets or some 
solid background behind the uprights. 
Bare posts are poor targets to shoot at. 

If a player is consistently kicking 
poorly, note whether or not he is tight- 
ening up just before making contact. 
If this is so make him concentrate on 
relaxation. 

Anticipation is an element of play 
that marks the difference between the 
purely mechanical player and the in- 
spired, alert performer who reasons 
out an opponent’s move in advance and 
acts accordingly. By coaching it is pos- 
sible to assist in the development of it. 

Forward linemen rarely grasp the 
fact that they should trap a ball going 
in their direction of attack. By letting 
it go the opponents will usually gain 
possession and it is seldom effective to 
attempt to kick it on the fly or roll. The 
player should trap and pass to a team- 
mate. 

During goal shooting practice direct 
players to follow in their shots. It puts 
them in excellent position to play the 
ball if the goalie does not Landle 
cleanly or to kick rebounds into the 
net. 

If opponents are scoring from a fast- 
breaking attack, the chances are that 
your halfbacks are not dropping back 
fast enough when the ball gets by 
them. 

Coaches handicapped by _ small 
squads can scrimmage the forward line 
against the backs and goalie. 

Usually the goalie makes the best 
field director of the defense and the 
center halfback, the offense. 

Plays are just as apt to fail as suc- 
ceed. Do not waste time on perfecting 
them. 

Impress the forward linemen with 
the necessity of keeping calm in scor- 
ing opportunities. 

Start work on developing the play- 
ers’ wind and endurance from the very 
beginning. 
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_ Here’s a plan used by many coaches: After | 
_ practice when the boys want to drink enough | 
to water-log an average schooner, serve re- 
freshing Bireley’s Orangeade! Half a pint 7 
quenches thirst, revitalizes with orange energy. © 
Economical... made wholly from pure orange 
juice, sugar, water, and a dash of lemon-acid — 
for “nip.” No artificial stimulants, preservatives, — 


Before the Jame 


Serve Bireley’s Orangeade for both breakfast 
and lunch. Bireley’s on the training table of- 
fers extra nourishment, easily digested. And 
here’s another suggestion: Recommend 
Bireley’s as a bedtime alkalizer — hot or cold 
—to help the whole school avoid colds and 
flu this winter! Free sample gladly delivered 


to athletic directors. Use coupon. 


BIRELEY’S, INC., Hollywood, Calif. 
\ 
3 2h Gentlemen: Please deliver free quart of Bireley's Orangeade. 
(Open only to Athletic Directors and Coaches) 
Coach's Name 
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FOR 
THE ASKING 


@ AND IT MAY SAVE YOU 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS IN 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS 


The following types of floors 
are included in this booklet: 


GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


UNPAINTED WOOD PAINTED OR VARNISHED 
SURFACE 
LINOLEUM 
TERRAZZO 


WEST 
DISINFECTING 
COMPANY 


Dept.W, 42-16 Barn St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Branches in 55 Principal Cities 


LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


WINNING FOOTBALL. By B. W. 
“Bernie” Bierman. Pp. 276. Illustrated 
—photographs and diagrams. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.50. 


N HIS latest book, “Winning Foot- 
ball,” Bernie Bierman treats his 


are well worth the reading time. To 
enjoy the game to the hilt, Bierman 
advises Mr. and Mrs. Football Fan to 
watch ahead of the ball. 

In presenting this book the Minne- 
sota coach has made a valuable con- 
tribution to player, coach and spec- 


subject clearly and concisely, avoiding,.. tator. As Major John L. Griffith states 


the maze of technicalities that may so 
easily confuse the layman. The text, 
however, is technical enough to hold 
the attention of both the older, expe- 
rienced coach and the beginner. 


The action pictures, remarkably 
clear, are actual shots from major col- 
legiate games. Such illustrations are a 
vast improvement over the posed type 
of pictures used in most books of this 
character to illustrate a block, tackle 
or some other fundamental of offen- 
sive or defensive play. 


The two opening chapters are par- 
ticularly interesting. The first, “Fun- 
damentals Help,” leading up to the 
second, “Blocking Paves the Way.” 
The writer has always felt that foot- 
ball is built around running and 
blocking on offense, and tackling on 
defense. To my mind these fundamen- 
tals are the essence of the game. With 
the recent trend toward “razzle-daz- 
zle” football, forward passing in dan- 
ger zones, giving the game back to the 
boys, etc., it is extremely refreshing 
to read that a resounding block is still 
sweet music to a coach’s ears. 


There is plenty for any coach to di- 
gest in the chapters on blocking and 
tackling. Bierman makes the state- 
ment that “all other factors being 
equal, the team that is best versed in 
blocking and tackling will win.” This 
thought should be constantly in the 
young coach’s mind. I like the way he 
has presented, and the time and 
thought he has given to the chapters 
on basic fundamentals. 


In his succeeding chapters, “Let’s 
Run With the Ball,” “From the Ground 
Up” and “You’d Better Be Able to 
Kick,” Bierman gives further evidence 
to the reader why Minnesota is such a 
power on the gridiron. The diagrams 
of the basic Gopher offensive plays all 
have sound single and double block- 
ing for their foundation. You have the 
feeling, as you delve more deeply into 
the book, that even you might have 
been a Nagurski, Beise, Alphonse or 
Lund behind such superlative block- 
ing. 

While Bierman is extremely block 
conscious, he does not neglect the for- 
ward and lateral pass or the kicking 
game. Far from it. He goes into every 
detail of these fundamentals. 


The chapters on training, schedule 
making, quarterback strategy, psy- 
chology and daily and weekly prac- 
tice schedules are much the same as 
one would find in any such volume. 
There is little new that an author can 
contribute on these subjects. 


The final chapters, “Mr. Football 
Fan” and “What Is Football Worth?” 


‘in the foreword—‘“Bernie Bierman is 
a great teacher.” His book bears out 
this assertion. 

LEN WATTERS 


BETTER BASKETBALL. By For- 
rest C. Allen. Illustrated—photographs 
and diagrams. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. $4. 


FTER thirteen editions of “My 
Basketball Bible,” Dr. “Phog” 
Allen has called it quits. Not that the 
“Bible” isn’t an excellent text, for it 
is, but the genial University of Kansas 
coach has a brand new book to offer 
to the public. His latest effort, “Better 
Basketball,” will leave the bindery 
during the latter part of this month. 


How: do we know this if the book 
is still in the production stage? Though 
the publishing of the new book wasn’t 
exactly veiled in secrecy, our infernal 
curiosity got the better of us. Since 
digesting his stratified transitional 
man-for-man defense with a zone prin- 
ciple (whew!) anything “Phog” does 
is interesting to us. Hence, in Holly- 
wood parlance, our efforts for a “sneak 
preview.” 

Upon request, the McGraw - Hill 
Book Co. delivered a package that we 
first thought was a combination copy of 
“Anthony Adverse” and “Gone With 
the Wind.” Opening it we found the 
complete printer’s galleys of the Allen 
opus. 

It is somewhat difficult to wade 
through such proofs with professional 
propriety when the diagrams and cap- 
tions are on different folios and the 
galleys are three or four feet long. But 
what we saw convinced us that the 
good doctor’s “got something there.” 


The book has everything. All of Al- 
len’s basketball savvy went into its 
making. Every fundamental of the 
game—every type of pass, shot and 
play—has been covered with the great 
fidelity to detail characteristic of his 
coaching. 


Over 150 illustrations and 100 dia- 
grams supplement the text. The “Bi- 
ble,” you'll remember, followed a sim- 
ple X and O key in the diagrams, but 
the latest set of diagrams have fancy 
double circles and squares that move 
freely with the direction of the at- 
tack. We thought some of the whirls 
superfluous and tended slightly toward 
confusion, but the captions are clear 
and concise and make the plays easy 
to follow, 

The photographs are all new, none 
having been lifted from the “Bible.” 
The old introductory chapter on ath- 
letic injuries and emergencies that 
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was so well received has been revised 
and is now bigger and better than ever. 


A long chapter of personal anec- 
dotes rounds out the book. This should 
prove a welcome feature to coaches 
who often double as after-dinner 
speakers. 

“Phog” evidently has a weakness for 
the muses for he devotes another chap- 
ter to poetry. Nothing high class, but 
stirring epics about sports. And don’t 
you dare think that he wrote ’em him- 
self. They were contributed by men 
like H. V. Porter, Berton Braley and 
Grantland Rice. In “Casey’s Revenge” 
by Grantland Rice, the mighty man 
who failed dear old Mudville in the 
pinch, makes a strong comeback. 


THE AMERICAN OLYMPIC COM- 
MITTEE REPORT. Edited by Freder- 
ick W. Rubien. Pp. 491. Illustrated. New 
York: American Olympic Committee, 
233 Broadway. $2. 


ORE voluminous and imposing 
than ever before, the American 
Olympic Committee Report is now 
ready for popular consumption at half 
its former price. It’s a real buy at two 
dollars. This exhaustive report weighs 
close to four pounds and is printed 
on 8 by 11% in. glossy stock heavy 
enough for use as magazine covers. 
The volume contains the complete, 
detailed results of the competition in 
all sports with a brief description of the 
events; the results of the final tryouts 
which determined the personnel of the 
American team; a complete record of 
Olympic champions in all events since 
1896 with winning performances; in- 
teresting reports by the managers of 
various teams; and such sundry sub- 
jects as Olympic Game history, future 
plans of the International Olympic 
Committee, financial accounts, etc. 


The pictorial illustrations are mag- 
nificent, close to 500 eye-filling pictures 
supplementing the text. The athletes 
are grouped usually by teams with ad- 
ditional individual “shots” of the win- 
ners. Besides these group and indi- 
vidual pictures, there is an excellent 
selection of single action photographs. 


With pardonable curiosity we 
searched for mention of the E. H. inci- 
dent. In the report of Avery Brundage, 
president of the Committee, he touches 
upon L’Affaire Jarrett indirectly, with- 
out mentioning any names. Brundage 
declares that although the vast ma- 
jority of athletes comported them- 
selves as gentlemen it finally became 
necessary by unanimous action of the 
Committee to drop one individual for 
“excessive drinking and insubordina- 
tion, despite repeated warnings.” 

This boot evoked a storm of criticism 
at the time, but Brundage blandly as- 
serts that the “informed” section of 
the public and those “intelligent” 
enough to read between the lines 
“rushed” to the defense of the Com- 
mittee. 

The president doesn’t spare the 
horses in his account of the two boxers 
who were sent home because of “home- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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STATE ARE TRUE... 


... and that explains why so niany coaches 
recommend special foods for athletes ! 


LMOST without exception the famous 
coaches who write for ‘Scholastic 
Coach” stress these important fundamen- 
tals in diet: 
1. They are emphatic in their warn- 
ing against stimulating beverages 
such as tea and coftee. They urge 
the use of non-stimulating beverages. 


2. They advise eating foods that are 
nourishing and easily digested. Avoid 
fried feods, pastries and pies, they 
state. 


3.Coaches also recommend the in- 
clusion of milk in the diet--and the 
eating of high-energy foods. 

4.Special emphasis is given to the 
importance of foods that furnish an 
adequate supply of iron for the blood 
—and calcium, phosphorus and Vita- 
min D for the job of bone building. 


A Secret Many Coaches Share 


Fortunate, indeed, is the young athlete 
of today who has modern, experienced 
coaches and dietitians to help him get— 
and keep — in condition. Moreover, the 
present-day athlete has science to aid him 
in building a strong, sturdy body. For 
science is discovering ways to concentrate 
vital food essentials into tempting and 
nourishing foods which more and more 
coaches are using on their training tables. 


Such a food is Cocomalt, for example 
—a delicious iron-rich food drink. Coco- 


malt provides in a delicious form six food 
elements needed for strength and energy. 
In every way, Cocomalt lives up to the 
major training rules of most leading 
coaches. It is served in milk, which is de- 
sirable. It is non-stimulating. Taken hot 
before retiring it will not disturb sleep. 
Rather, it will help to induce sound, nat- 
ural, strength-restoring sleep. 


Prepared as directed, Cocomalt increases 
the food energy value of milk 70%. One 
ounce of Cocomalt supplies 5 milligrams 
of iron; 0.15 gram of calcium; 0.16 gram 
of phosphorus; 81 U.S.P. units of Vita- 
min D. It also provides proteins which 
help build muscle and strength. And it 
does so in an easily digested, quickly as- 
similated form. 


That's why so many leading coaches advise 
the boys on their teams to drink Cocomalt 
regularly—every day—at every meal! 


Cocomalt is sold at grocery and drug stores 
in %4-lb. and 1-lb. purity-sealed cans. It is 
also available in an economical 5-lb. family 
size. Cocomalt is the registered trade-mark of 


the R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Write for your copy of a FREE BOOKLET 
ON NUTRITION which, though originally 
prepared for the medical profession, will be 
of real service to any coach. It gives complete 
lists of foods and what essential elements 
they contain. It offers many nutritional facts 
of value to anyone training young athletes. 
Write to the R. B. Davis Company, Dept. 
S.C.1, Hoboken, N. J. 
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KEEP GYM FLOORS 
Fast,Sure-Footed 


+ 
® KAYSAN is an amazing wood floor 
finish specially designed to “take” 
rough and tumble wear in the gym- 
nasium or schoolroom. Scuffing, slid- | 
ing or stamping won’t scratch, mar or 


scale its rock-like velvety-smooth | 
surface. It keeps floors fast, sure- 
footed and attractive . .. a truly 


wearable floor finish. | 


KAYSAN won't darken like ordinary 
finishes. Penetrates, ready for second 
application in two hours... . No long 
holdups. Try KAYSAN on your gym 


floors. 
Send coupon for trial gallon TODAY! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Full gallon of Kaysan .. 


. Seals and 
finishes 400 square feet with two appli- 
cations. Special trial price $3.00 (regu- 
lar price $4.00). Substantial discounts 
in guantities. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


New Books 


(Continued from page 29) 


sickness.” The “homesickness,” says 
Brundage, was invented to protect the 
boxers who had appropriated several 
expensive cameras while collecting 
souvenirs. 

While Brundage “pulled his hair 
down” long enough to discuss the sad 
cases of the famous swimmer and the 
two boxers, he makes no mention of 
Adolf Hitler snubbing the American 
Negro track champions. But the Fuhr- 
er — mustache, swastika, winning 
smile, et al.—is shown in a democratic 
pose elsewhere in the book autograph- 
ing some doodad for Helen Stephens, 
crack Missouri sprinter. 

In order to obtain a widespread dis- 


_ tribution the Committee suggests that 
_ these reports can be awarded as prizes 


for athletic events in lieu of or in ad- 
dition to the customary awards. A spe- 


cial gift page suitable for engrossing 


will be included in the reports to be 
used as prizes. The following special 
rates are offered: single copies, $2 each; 


10 copies, $1.75 each; 25 copies, $1.60 
each; 50 copies, $1.50 each. 


OFFICIAL INTERCOLLEGIATE ICE 
HOCKEY GUIDE, 1937-38. No. 92R, 
Spalding’s Athletic Library. New York: 
American Sports Publishing Co. Pp. 67. 
25 cents. 


LTHOUGH no radical changes were 
made in the rules for the coming 
year, the Rules Committee recom- 
mended a considerable number of al- 


| terations. As the Committee wants it 


definitely understood, the changes are 


_made for the purpose of establishing 


uniformity in the rules governing ama- 


_ teur hockey wherever it is played, and 


at the same time retaining it as a game 

suitable for school and college men. 
The size and shape of the goal crease 

has again been changed. Last year the 


_erease was reshaped supposedly to 


conform more closely with the one 
used in the Olympic Games. The 1936- 
37 semi-circular form now giv®s way 
to a rectangular area 8 ft. wide and 
5 ft. deep. 

Under the new rules a restraining 
line replaces the penalty shot mark and 


_ circle. This line, 35 ft. in length, is 31 ft. 


directly in front of each goal cage. Last 


_ year’s spot was 38 ft. from the center 


of the goal line. 

A slight change in the substitute 
clause allows a team 14 players, ex- 
clusive of goal keepers. Under the old 


_ legislation a team could have nine sub- 


= The American Crayon Company, Dept. KN-S!1 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me Postpaid 
[} One gallon of Kaysan at $3.00 
[} Sample kit of Kaysan 


School 


S@ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Makers of School Supplies for over 100 years 


stitute players. 


In case of a tie score at the end of 
the third period, only one 10-minute 
overtime period will be played in 1937- 
38. If the score still remains tied then 
the match will be declared a draw. The 
procedure last year was for the two 
teams to play a second overtime period. 

With the introduction of the new re- 
straining line, the method of taking a 
penalty shot has been radically 
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changed. Last year the referee placed 
the puck ongthe penalty shot mark, 
where it had to remain until the shot 
was taken. Under the present rules, 
however, the shot may be taken from 
any point behind the restraining line. 
The puck can be carried from as far 
back of the line as desired, the only 
stipulation being for the puck to leave 
the stick before it (puck) crosses the 
restraining line. 

An additional clause under Rule 1], 
Sec. 2 (b) permits a player in his de- 
fensive zone to precede the puck into 
the neutral zone if he was in the de- 
fensive zone when the puck was 
passed. 

The wording of the anti-defense rule 
has been changed slightly and the 
penalty is made a minor. In addition 
to the old special spot face-off, this year 
a minor penalty is imposed upon the 
first teammate to enter his defensive 
zone illegally; or, if more than one 
enter simultaneously, upon the one 
nearest the puck. 

Other changes in the rules include 
the following: regulations concerning 
the scoring of goals have been more 
fully interpreted; the officials’ powers 
continue during intermission; substitu- 
tions may be made in the penalty box 
under certain conditions; the place of 
face-off when the puck hits an official 
is changed; goalkeepers may not 
cover or trap the puck on the ice; more 
stringent penalties are imposed for 
“high sticks.” 

Also, if a player without a stick 
kicks the puck the penalty is a face- 
off; regulations concerning entering 
the opponents’ goal crease are slightly 
changed; the penalties for certain per- 
sonal fouls are changed; a misconduct 
penalty is added for use of foul or 
abusive language; and provisions are 
made for a delayed penalty when two 
men from the same team are already 
serving penalties. 


FOOTBALL OFFICIATING (SIMPLI- 
FIED). By Howard E. Beatty and 
Charles C. Coulter. Pp. 16. Saginaw, 
Michigan. 25 cents. 


HIS little 6- by 4 in. booklet of 

simplified football officiating is not 
to be confused with the bulkier E. C. 
Krieger volumes, Football Officiating 
and Questions and Answers on the 
Football Rules. However, the authors 
—both Saginaw, Mich., High School 
men—did not intend their booklet to 
be a treatise on rules interpretation, 
but merely to serve as an aid to young 
officials on game procedure. 

The opus is divided into eight sec- 
tions: General officiating procedure; 
equipment and duties before and dur- 
ing the game of the referee, umpire, 
head linesman, and field judge; time; 
substitutions; and how to put the ball 
in play in eight different situations. 

Written simply in outline form with 
certain important details indicated in 
heavy type, the text is very easy to fol- 
low by coaches, players and officials 
alike. This little volume is well worth 
the price. 
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Wisconsin Plan 


(Continued from page 19) 


rules approved by the W.LA.A. If 
games are played in states where rules 
other than those approved by the 
W.I1.A.A. are in use, the boys will be 
eligible for benefit provided the rules 
used have been adopted by the State 
Association within whose jurisdiction 
the contest takes place. 

18. A case once settled by payment 
of a request will not be re-opened if 
check sent has been presented for pay- 
ment. 


Plans for future 


During the past year, meetings have 
been held with groups representing 
the State Medical and Dental Assns. 
in an effort to develop a plan of co- 
operation between the W.IA.A. and 
those professions in the administra- 
tion of the Athletic Accident Benefit 
Plan. The effort in connection with 
both associations has been to develop 
a plan under which all boys would be 
examined by the physician and den- 
tist of their choice: that local phy- 
sicians designate one of their number 
to be in attendance at all football and 
basketball games: that after emer- 
gency treatment has been given by 
the physician in attendance the boy 
be assigned to the physician or dentist 
making the examination for attention 
and treatment, and that the boy be 
not allowed to return to competition, 
practice or contest, without the writ- 
ten approval of the attending physi- 
cian or dentist. The physicians and 
dentists agree to make examinations 
and give full care for all injuries, 
scheduled and otherwise, and they in 
return will receive in full for their 
services the allowance made by the 
benefit schedule. 


Basketball Charts 


(Continued from page 14) 


team percentage are compiled. The 
team started to slump in the first Mid- 
dletown game, in which the team shoot- 
ing average dropped from .286 to .276; 
against Piqua it dropped to .275; and 
sunk to an alarming low of .270 against 
Norwood. This may be attributed to 
several causes. First, all this happened 
during and immediately following the 
semester exams. Also, the boys were 
riding on the crest of a ten-game win- 
ning spree and had begun to feel too 
cocksure Of themselves. 

The boys simply let down and it was 
only through these charts that the 
coach could show them concrete evi- 
dence that something was wrong. 
Without the chart, it is doubtful wheth- 
er the.coach or the players would have 
noticed the slump until the team start- 
ed losing. 

Charts may also be kept during the 
regular practice sessions, but there is 
a vast difference between shot-mak- 
ing in practice and during a regular 
game under pressure. 
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EASI STED 
ENERGY FOOD 
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| have found from experience that ripe bananas 
furnish abundant food-energy for strenuous 
muscular activity. | regard ripe bananas as an 
excellent food in the daily diet of athletes be- 


cause they are a splendid 
GLENN S. WARNER 


Coach, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


source of food-energy and are 
so easily digested.” 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


s. Cc. 11-37 


Gentlemen: 
Please send mea copy of your free booklet **HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM,” which con- 
tains training rules tested and approved by coaches in every field of competitive sport. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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A uniform, perfectly round, balanced volley 
ball noted for sure handling, accurate de- 
pendability. championship performance. Will 
outwear any calfskin-covered vo!ley ball, 
whether used on sharp-surfaeed playground, 
sand or indoors. Made of extra-tough dura- 
ble laminated rubber; smooth. white rubber 
cover treated for normal rebound. Easy on the 
hands—banishes scuffed fingers and skinned 
knuckles! No troublesome bladder to replace 
or stitches to break. Weather-water-proof— 
will not add weight. Washable. 


Fool-proof regulation metal valve with re- 
placeable core. recessed into the rubber to 
prevent bruised hands. Complete with inflat- 
ing accessories. 


School Price . . $1.90 
Write for Catalog 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
Dept. SC. Box 250. Arcade Station 
Los Angeles, California 


for treating 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


FOOT FORM, 12 inches long; made 
of flexible, non-blooming, red rub- 
ber in 1 piece, with suction cups on 
bottom and black sponge rubber 
insert to facilitate contact be- 
tween infected skin areas and fun- 
gicide. (Patents pending.) Foot 
Form supplied on special service 
terms with Aita-Co, odorless and 
non-irritating. Send for booklet 
S-117. 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
WESTPORT, CONN, 


Coaching School Notes 
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(Continued from page 12) 


ler, said Hinkle, “We shoot for the 
ball. Our man-to-man defense is not 
a riding game. We go for the ball on 
one out of every four passes.’”’ When 
the offense shoots, every defensive 
player is responsible for his man on 
the rebound. Don’t look after you 
shoot; do something. 

If the defense is pressing at the 
10-second line, pass the ball and do 
not dribble it across. An intercepted 
dribble may easily result in a score. 
Get rid of the ball immediately after 
dribbling. 


Diag. 8 


If you're fairly certain of the tap, the jump 
ball play in front of the free-throw lane quite 
often is a good scorer. 2 moves over from the 
right for the tap and may either tap the ball 
directly or catch and pass it immediately to 4 
cutting down the sideline and into the basket. 
| drives up to prevent the possibility of a switch 
by XI on the play and to cover X4 in case plans 
go awry. If 3 doesn't get the tap, | may even 
intercept it as he moves up. 3 follows up in the 
direction of his tap. 


Marshall Glenn 
Reported by Floyd Schwartrwalder 

Central Junior-Senior H. S. 

EFORE filling the black- 

board with the kind of hiero- 

glyphics which delight mem- 
bers of the coaching fraternity, 
Marshall Glenn dissected at great 
length the basic fundamentals of 
offensive and defensive basketball 
at the West Virginia University 
Coaching School, where Glenn is 
basketball coach during the winter. 

Fake with the body rather than 
with the ball, suggested Glenn lec- 
turing on ball-handling. Keep the 
ball as near stationary as possible 
and in a passing position. The player 
should crouch slightly with his feet 
more or less together. This position 
allows for more freedom to fake 
with the body and affords better 
protection for the ball. 

In passing, use only the fingers, 
wrists and forearms to avoid tele- 
graphing the direction of the ‘pass. 
There is more deception and less 


chance of interception in this finger, 
wrist and forearm method of 
passing. 

Protect every pass with the body. 
The referee cannot be expected to 
call every hacking offense, but 
hacking almost always causes bad 
passes. Release the ball at such a 
point as to allow the body to pro- 
tect the passing arm at the moment 
of release. 

When passing with your back to 
the defensive guard, keep the ball 
in close to the body for protection 
and to camouflage its movements. 
The thumb is up on a right-handed 
pass to the right and down on a pass 
to the left. The average pass should 
describe a 90 degree arc. 

The following are a series of ex- 
ercises to develop the wrists and 
fingers: (1) Squeezing rubber balls. 
(2) Roll and flip passing. (3) Over- 
head passing drills in which a play- 
er catches the ball with one hand 
and flips it to the other before pass- 
ing to the next man. 


On offense 


Against a man-to-man defense cut 
closely off your pivot men. Feint in 
one direction and go to the other. If 
you can run your guard into the pivot 
so much the better are your chances 
of scoring. Employ double blocking 
on a good shifting man-to-man and 
a dribble block on a tight set-up of 
this defense. 

Working the ball against a zone de- 
fense, move the ball faster than the 
shift. A short, fast passing game with 
the bounce pass the stock one is most 
effective against a zone. A pivot man 
halfway between the basket and the 
foul line will tend to draw in the back 
line of the zone. If they tighten up, 
the offensive men in the corner have 
easy side shots; if they don’t, the pivot 
man can pivot and shoot. In any case 
this pivot will constantly harass the 
defense—he is always a threat. 


Guarding in a sone 


The basic philosophy underlying 
the zone defense is a direct antithesis 
of that of the man-to-man defense. 
The general rule of the man-to-man 
defense is to play the man, not the 
ball. In the zone, defense, however, 
the keynote is playing the ball and 
not the man. It is wise for a player 
never to get closer than a yard and a 
half to a teammate. Against good long 
shots, play three men in the front line. 
Glenn prefers the cross-step as the 
principal means of locomotion. 

When the offense maneuvers the 
ball to a side, the defensive forward 
on that side is responsible for any pass 
to the pivot. 
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Here Below 
(Concluded from page 5) 


of itself somewhat ludicrous.” 

With hundreds of drenched, half- 
frozen school children in the stands, 
however, the situation no longer be- 
comes ludicrous but pathetic. Appar- 
ently, educational authorities are 
overlooking the first of the seven 
cardinal principles of education— 
health. 

What is there so precious about a 
football game that makes it neces- 
sary for it to be played despite 
weather conditions, wonders Rowe? 
“Is it so necessary to allow the boys 
to make an end run in the rain or 
snow ... that we must invite hun- 
dreds of followers in the name of 
sportsmanship and school spirit, to 
sit or stand during the better part of 
two hours under the same condi- 
tions?” 

Some of these same wet and cold 
children must travel miles before 
finding physical comfort after the 
game. This Saturday exposure also 
tends to produce first-of-the-week 
absences. 

The principals and newspapers of 
Cleveland are getting behind the 
proposition, and Rowe hopes that the 
city will go through with it next year. 


HE 5-man line, which our 2- 

fisted friend from Philadelphia, 
Dr. John “Ox”? DaGrosa was publi- 
cizing back in the Depression Years, 
has at last been taken up by the in- 
telligentsia. We see that Yale used 
the DaGrosa discovery with much 
success against both Army and 
Cornell. 

At the Yale-Army game the de- 
termined stand of the 5-man Eli line 
gave us great personal pleasure, for 
was it not on these very pages years 
ago (See Scholastic Coach of No- 
vember 1934) that DaGrosa first 
gave to the world the details of his 
revolutionary tactic? 

At the time there were many 
among our more conservative read- 
ers who pooh-poohed John’s pet de- 
fense. They called it “theoretical,” 
“visionary,” “dictatorial” and, we 
seem to recall small voices crying 
“un-American.” 

“Tt is as American as Philadelphia 
Cream Cheese,” said Dr. DaGrosa 
when apprised of these pooh-poohs. 

That ended the attempt to crack 
the line with a Red, White and Blue 
herring. On the next play it was run 
out of bounds and off the field of play. 

Scouting a sand-lot game the other 
afternoon we thought we had made 
the discovery that 5-man football 
had reached the masses. But alas, it 
was not so, merely a lineman tying 
his shoe-lace before going to his po- 
sition. 


KEEP YOUR PLAYERS IN 


TOP FORM 


with 


HANOVIA ULTRAVIOLET 
QUARTZ LAMPS 


The Hanovia Sollux Radiant 
Heat Lamp combines economy 
with therapeutic efficiency. All 
training quarters should be 
equipped with one or more of 
these Sollux Lamps. 


The Hanovia Company will co- 
operate with all coaches in the 
selection of such Hanovia 
equipment as may best fill their 
requirements. 


Please address Dept. 333-K. 


Ultraviolet. sun baths are a stimulant to 
athletes and should be included in the 
daily program of physical training. Quartz 
Lamp Therapy is “ss unbelievable benefit 
in promoting metabolism and stabilizin 
same, by assisting in the oxygenation of 
the blood and the elimination of fatigue- 
producing poisons from the tissues. 


The Hanovia Luxor S Alpine Sun Lamp 
also a popular unit for ultraviolet treatment 
is one of the newest models and has al- 
ready received wide acclaim from the 
medical profession. It is ideally suited for 
gym clinics. 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


PEARSON 


SPORTING GOODS 
Sth& Locust Sts., Phila. Pa. 


The Country’s Outstanding “Mail Order’ Sporting Goods House 


DIRECT FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS No. 272—‘‘Biack Flash’”’ Leather Top Bskt. 
FOR: WITCHELL SHEILL “SPOTBILT” Shoe. Best Value in “Leather Tops” ¢ 459 
SHOES— P. GOLDSMITH ATHLETIC Special Price 4se 
EQUIPMENT—OLIVER BROS. ATH- No. 280—‘‘Black Panther” Leather Top 
LETIC WEAR—BOOTH ATHLETIC Basketball Shoe. Finest Leather 5 
KNIT GOODS. Top on Market. Special Price Pr 


Good Sports Sport Pearson Sport Equipment | 


The Pearson “Official League” Basketball Heaviest Quality Satin Basketball Trunks. 
Used by Leading Schools, Colleges and FREE: Pads & Stripes. Special Price $925 
Professional Teams..... Reg. Price $15.50 


Heavy Rayon Front Basketball Jer- $425 


Special Price $] Qj°0 sev. Special Price 


FREE: Our Latest Rule Book and Illustrated Sport Pamphlet Upon Request 
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Two helpful INNING 
new books FOOTED 


for coaches 


Just Out... 

Bierman’s 
WINNING 
FOOTBALL 


Psychology, Strategy and Technique. By Minne- 
sota’s Head Football Coach. From this book you 
will get not only Bernie Bierman’s rigidly prac- 
tical rules for developing team and player skill, 
but also the keen insight into psychological factors 
of winning football of a veteran producer of 
running teams. $2.50. 


Ready late in November ... 
Allen’s 
BETTER BASKETBALL 


Technique, Tactics, and Tales. By Forrest C. 
Allen, Head Coach, University of Kansas. A 
complete, lively treatment, including compre- 


number of. incidents from the author’s experience, 
dealing with winning games. $4.00. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


GUINAND - GALLET~ GALCO 
and SECURITY TIMERS are 


on sale at all local dealers 
- Write for new catalog SC 3 a 


_ JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Coaches Corner 


lf you have something for this column send 


_ it to Bill Wood, University High School, lowa 


City, lowa. 


During a time-out one of the an- 


-nouncers of the Nebraska-Minnesota 
game asked a former all-American 


how he liked to play professional foot- 
ball: 

“Oh, I like the change fine, but I sure 
hated to take a big cut in salary like 


that.” 


Coach Marty Brill of LaSalle is won- 
dering if he hasn’t taught certain 
fundamentals too well. During the 
game with Catholic University, Frank 
Loughney, a sophomore guard, was 
sitting on the bench nursing an in- 
jured ankle. When Vic Sochon of C. U. 
broke loose, Loughney dashed out on 


the field and brought him down with 


a beautiful tackle. His team drew a 


_ penalty for having twelve men on the 
_ field, and Frank drew an indefinite sus- 
_ pension from Coach Brill. 


hensive analysis of plays, new material on defen- | 
sive and offensive tactics, training, etc., and a 


“Waddy” 


Making the rounds is this story about 
Davis, popular freshman 


football coach at Iowa. Davis left for 


a hunting trip and came back with a 
fine mess of mushrooms. Rather uncer- 
tain of his botanical knowledge, he 
decided to first try the mushrooms out 
on the dog. When the canine showed 
no ill effects, the coach ate heartily. 
But just after dinner “Waddy” saw 


the dog lying dead in the street. A 


hastily summoned ambulance rushed 
Davis to the hospital where a stomach 
pump was put to use. When Davis re- 


turned home a neighbor congratulated 
him upon his “narrow” escape. A coal 
_ truck had run over the dog. 


You can’t tell what a coach will do. 
Marty. Mahlberg, highly successful 
mentor of Stambaugh, Mich., special- 
izes in Russian poetry at summer 
school. Mark Almli of Eau Claire, 
Wis., collects books—in spite of his 
father-in-law’s prediction that the li- 
brary would contain only two volumes, 
a rule book for basketball and one for 
football. Clyde Newton McQueen, 
coach of Beardstown, Illinois, High 


_ School, does quite well at the piano. 


A well-known official, nameless here, 
was working, quite unexpectedly, his 


first girls’ game. Since he didn’t know 


anything about girls’ rules he decided 
to give the game to the players. The 


contest grew rough, as only a girls’ 


basketball game between keen rivals 
can. The official remained quite un- 
concerned. It was a close, exciting 
game. Maybe girls just played that 
way. Finally, in the last few seconds of 
play an indignant forward demanded, 
“Damn it! Don’t you know when to call 
a foul?” 

The whistle blew. “O. K., sister, 
that’s one on you.” 


Wonder how John Tarleton will 


stack up this year? Last year marked 
the Ploughboys’ fourth consecutive 
undefeated season, a total of 78 games 
without a loss. 


What’s new in styles? Coach Lytle 
is adorning his Williamsburg, Iowa, 
team with gaily colored wristlets. 
Burlington, Iowa, long noted for its 
innovations, appeared late last season 
with long. stockings, long-sleeved 
shirts, and tassled caps. Not long ago 
Carl Nordberg equipped his team at 
Escanaba, Mich., with knee-pads in 
contrasting colors—white, I believe— 
with a red dot about the size of a silver 
dollar on the front of each. And to 
think that some of us are lucky to have 
enough equipment to keep the boys 
one jump ahead of the “indecent ex- 
posure” laws. 


Brother acts. Hancock, Mich., once 
boasted a set of triplets on its basket- 
ball team. At Iowa the Teufel twins 
star in track. Cecil and Virgil Fletcher, 
brothers, are co-captains of the IIli- 
nois College basketball team. Roman 
and Vincent Yatchak held a similar 
post at Wakefield, Mich., in their last 
year of high school competition. Vin- 
cent is now captain of the football 
team at Moorhead Teachers College 
while Roman is the star quarterback 
at Iowa State Teachers. 


What is the best short story, or long 
one for that matter, that you have read 
about basketball? Drop me a card; I'd 
like to know about it. There haven't 
been many basketball stories yet. 
Baseball a few years ago attracted 
some of our most popular writers, 
Irwin S. Cobb and Zane Grey among 
others. Rudyard Kipling’s The Maltese 
Cat, a story of a polo game, is one of 
the greatest I have ever read. 


Kenneth Cook’s article, “We Don't 
Boo—Do You?” in the October Schol- 
astic Coach, has made the assistant 
athletic director of Connersville, Ind., 
High School a very busy man these 
days. He has received many letters 
from schools afflicted with the same 
disorder that Connersville used to 
have before the advent of the Pepno- 
crats—the booing problem. Requests 
have also come in from cheering sec- 
tion leaders. All ask for suggestions 
on how to solve their various prob- 
lems. 


Thomas Elyot in his famous Boke of 
the Gouvenor, published in 1531, de- 
scribes the sport as “Foote ball, wher- 
in is nothinge but beastly furie and 
exstreme violence.” Tsk! Tsk! 

W. Bartam writing in Carolina in 
1791 speaks more favorably of the 
Indian version, “The foot-ball is like- 
wise a favorite, manly diversion with 
them.” 


Let’s have those letters. What’s new 
out your way? Three contributions and 
you are a life member of the C.C.C.C.— 
Coaches’ Corner Contributors’ Club. 

Britt Woop 
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A MESSAGE 


FROM THE PUBLISHER OF 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A Definition of Advertising 


"The education of the public as to who you 
are, where you are, and what you have to offer in 
the way of skill, talent or commodity. The only 
man who should not advertise is the man who has 
nothing to offer the world in the way of com- 
modity or service." 


Elbert Hubbard. 


The readers of Scholastic Coach—School and 
College Athletic Directors and Coaches—want to 
know who they are buying from. The printed word 
in the form of advertising — gives manufacturers 
the opportunity to put their guarantee of quality 
and service into a permanent record. This estab- 
lishes responsibility on the part of the manufacturer 
and confidence on the part of the buyer. . 


Again | wish to thank the coaches of the United 
States for the cooperation they have given us in 
making possible the publication of Scholastic 
Coach. You Coaches, by your patronage of 
Scholastic Coach advertisers, form an indispensable 
link in the connection which brings Scholastic 
Coach into print each month. 


A link of no less importance is each advertiser. 
Scholastic Coach readers, by purchasing those 
goods which they see advertised in Scholastic 
Coach, are lending their support to the group 
without which this publication could not come to 
you month after month. 


| know from the reports of the advertisers that 
they are aware of the regular and faithful support 
of Scholastic Coach readers. Advertising pays 
here, because coaches want to buy the goods of 
the manufacturers whose reputations and prod- 
ucts they have confidence in as a result of adver- 
tised quality and resultant performance. 
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SEALS AND FINISHES 
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DURABLE 
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AUTOMATIC TimiING AND SCORING DEVICES 


OFFERS A 
MODEL IN 
BOTH TIMERS 
& SCOREBOARDS 
TO FIT EVERY 
PURSE 


Don't Do Yourself The Injustice Of 
Buying Before You Look Through 
The NEVCO Catalog. 


Write Today 


NEVINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE, ILL. 


ELASTOPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive plaster ban- 
dage. It never slips—-allows free 
movement of joint. Provides firm 
support. For prevention and care 
of injuries to ankle, knee, elbow, 
wrist, thigh, etc. 


MEDIPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive Compress. 
Protective emergency covering 
for cuts, blisters. abrasions, etc. 
Contraction aids healing. Fits 
like skin, does not restrict motion. 


Free sample sent to physicians, coaches, 
and trainers upon request. 


DUKE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


During the 
Intercollegiate 
Football Games 


trainers and coaches will find 
} 


a great stand-by in case of emer- 

gency for all injuries requiring 

heat and an analgesic surgical 

dressing for broken skin sur- 
faces. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St., New York 
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The Human Side of Coaching 


By John W. Knoble 


John W. Knoble gathered the material tor 
this article from several intimate conversations 
with Marshal! Diebold, director of athletics and 
basketball and baseball coach at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. One of the few men 
representing small institutions of about 1000 
enrollment, Diebold occupies the important 
post of chairman of the membership commit- 
tee of the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches. He was twice all-conference guard at 
Wisconsin where he also played football and 
baseball. Famous for his winning basketball 
teams at Carleton—dubbed the ''Victory Five’ 
by sports writers——-Diebold takes more than a 
mere professional interest in his players. He 
calls this interest the human side of coaching 


q “HERE is a lot more to coach- 
ing than the box score re- 
flects. Through athletics the 

coach can go a long way in aiding 

boys to see issues of character and 
matters of health, condition and 


mental alertness, as sports have a 
hold on the normal boy which stud- 


ies rarely can ever hope to duplicate. 


——- 


The man who guides the destinies 
of high school athletes should not 
miss up on this opportunity to serve 
them. Set up certain standards and 
hold to them. Don’t ever weaken on 
these ideals and in the long run they 
will bear fruit. 

After a stunning loss to Minnesota 
laSBayear, the Carleton five absorbed 
two more defeats in rapid succession 
before snapping out of their losing 
ways and returning to winning form. 
The overwhelming loss to the Go- 
phers that caused the temporary 
slump was puzzling in light of the 
fact that the Carleton team previ- 
ously had shown positive signs of 
having another highly successfu! 
season. 

What the spectators did not know 
was the fact that the real Carleton 
team had not lost to Minnesota. As 
one of the Minneapolis sports writers 
reported in his column, “The boys 


were still mourning with the coach, 


Marshall Diebold, the loss of his 
three-year-old daughter. There ‘s a 
remarkable spirit of comraderie up 
at the Northfield school, between 
coach and players.” 

Coach Diebold’s philosophy of 
coaching was clearly evident in a 
statement he later issued: “I believe 
that my appearance at the Minnesota 
game had a depressing effect on the 
boys. I could have turned the team 
over to someone like Dick Arney 
whose different mental poise might 
have nursed the boys into a mood 
inspired, rather than bewildered by 
the tragedy. I sincerely thought that 
my place was there with my team. 
The things which happen on the 
basketball floor to me are a part of 


real living. If we have pledged our- 
selves to work together as a team. 
we are each going to sacrifice some- 
thing for that privilege. We are not 
just cogs in a basketball machine. 
We are human beings, highly spe- 
cialized of course to work together 
to play basketball, but the rea) 
things of life, even such a thing as 
death, must be assimilated by us in 
a normal human way, just as if we 
were engaged in any other ordinary 
pursuit of life.’’ 

The Carleton coach never worries 
about being too close to the boys. In 
high school athletics a coach should 
work for a paternal or big brother 
friendship with the players. This 
may not always be feasible with col- 
lege men, but high school boys are 
very impressionable and you must 
win their respect by being a man of 
your word and a man of high stand- 
ards, at least high enough so that 
you will not tend to pull down the 
standards of the finest type of fellow 
on the squad. 


Carleton set-up 


In the athletic set-up at Carleton 
College approximately 96 ner cent 
of the entire men’s undergraduate 
section are actively engaged in intra- 
mural or intercollegiate team com- 
petition. The administration treats 
every sport conducted on an inter- 
collegiate basis with equal dignity. 
The boy is lead to feel a pride in 
representing his school, whether it is 
in a squash tournament, a fencing 
match or a football game. Student 
ebulliency naturally builds up the 
extra interest in the major sports- 
baseball, basketball and football. 

Of 74 letter-winners last year, the 
average grade index was 1:74 or 
“B”—top sport, 2:21 and low sport, 
1:43—all well above the recent 1:03 
index requirements set up for cap- 
tains of all the sports. The emphasis 
is always on the place of athletics in 
developing the boy, rather than the 
boy in athletics. 

Several seasons ago, Diebold, 
walking through the dorms, hap- 
pened to see a potential first string 
basketball player who had not yet 
reported as he was still out for foot- 
ball, smoking with some of the foot- 
ball men. Diebold wondered whether 
he should discipline the plaver as if 
the season were already on, or should 
forget about it. ¥ 

Next day the coach'called the player. 
who was a junior, into his office and 
said, “You know my attitude on this 
sort of a thing. but I’d like some time 
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to think your case over. Wait until you 
hear from me before reporting ior 
basketball.” The coach purposely de- 
layed the call for a long time. Finally 
the team captain approached him. 
“This man is very anxious to come out 
for basketball,” he said, “he wonders 
if it’s all right and if you think he has 
learned his lesson by now?” 


Diebold again called for the junior 
and talked things over with him. The 
player went on to become one of the 
key men in the success of the “Victory 
Five” and is now coaching a high 
school team—a man of unswerving 
standards in regard to training. 


Diebold’s most trying case occurred 
when he had to bar indefinitely from 
competition four of the school’s best 
athletes, including two regulars on 
his basketball team, for violation of a 
training code which strictly held to 
alcoholic abstinence. Both the student 
body and athletes realized that the 
coach had no other recourse. 


Experiences in college 


When Diebold was a student at Wis- 
consin, there was a quiet feilow for 
whom the star athlete used to go out 
of his way to make feel at home. This 
quiet fellow’s name was Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, and Lindbergh 
has never forgotten Diebold’s thought- 
fulness during these lonely under- 
graduate days. 


Another Wisconsin friendship, 
though of a different type, was with 
one Les Bickel, football manager who 
used to be the life of the locker room 
and the despair of coach “Big John” 
Richards. The team in those days in- 
habited cramped quarters and Bickel 
was always figuring out new ways to 
splash soapy water on gruff “Big 
John,” who, to this day doesn’t know 
the source of all this grief. The irre- 
pressible Bickel was a constant thorn 
in the side of the coach, the local gro- 
cery store and everybody within range 
of his apparently inexhaustible sup- 
ply of practical jokes and uncanny 
knack of mimicry. In Hollywood, to- 
day they call Bickel, Fredric March. 


Diebold thinks a lot of his coaching 
philosophy was shaped by an incident 
that occurred after his first Big Ten 
basketball game. Diebold, a green 
sophomore, was sent in at center for 
Doug Gibson, now a prominent physi- 
cian in Des Moines, Ia. He was pitted 
against Blair Gullion, at present bas- 
ketball coach at the University of 
Tennessee, who at that time was an 
all-western center. Wisconsin lost a 
bitterly contested game, 17 to 13. 

Bitterly disappointed, Diebold and a 
teammate were walking to the train, 
when they were overtaken by two all- 
western players, Gus Tabel, who later 
became football and basketball coach 
at the University of Virginia, and Rol- 
lie Williams, now basketball coach at 
the University of Iowa. The older fel- 
lows gave the two Wisconsin players 
some advice that Diebold has always 
remembered: “Don’t take it too hard, 
boys. ,Before you’re through, you'll 
lose many more.” 
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BOOKS 


Football Line Play, by B.F. Oakes, $3. 


Manual for Functional Football, by 
John DaGrosa, $5. 


Functional Football, 
Grosa, $3. 


Practical Football, by H. O. Crisler 
and E. E. Wieman, $3. 


Kicking the American Football, by 
pig N. Mills, $2. (revised edi- 
tion. 


Questions and Answers on the 1937 
Football Rules, by E.C. Krieger, $1. 


Winning Football, by Bernie Bier- 


by John Da 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


BOOKS 


Basketball Offensive Fundamentals 
Analyzed, by Blair Gullion, $2. 


100 Drills for Teaching Basketball 
by Blair Gullion, 
1, 


“— Basketball, by Nat Holman, 
2. 


Better Basketball, by Forrest C. 
Allen, $4. (For late Nov. delivery.) 


Secrets of Winning Basketball, by 
Mark A. Peterman, $2. 


Modern Basketball for Girls, by 
Meissner and Meyers, $1. 


man, $2.50. 
Sayger Illustrated Series 


Ohio State’s Offense, by Harold 
Olsen, $1. 


Sayger Illustrated Series 


Ohio State’s Offense, by Francis 
Schmidt, $1.50. 


Minnesota’s Offense, by Bernie Pittsburgh’s Offense, by H. C. — 
Bierman, $1. Carlson, $1. 
Purdue’s Offense, by Noble Kizer, Indiana’s Offense, by Everett 
$1.50. Dean, $1. 
Michigan’s Offense, by Harry Butler’s Offense, by “Tony” Hin- 
Kipke, $1.50. kle, $1.50. 


All sent postpaid. Send check with order. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 


DART 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Oldest. most complete line in America. Correctly de- 
signed. Skillfully fabricated. “Medart” Gym Apparatus 
merits your consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Standard or special equipment: complex or simple in- 
stallations; consult “Medart’ for an efficient solution to 
your backstop problems. 


Write for Catalog BB-1 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


Nothing to lift up or pull down . . . Medart Gym Seats 
operate on the approved telescopic principle. Complete 
engineering service. 


Write for Catalog 


= 
- é 
POOL EQUIPMENT 
5 


Medart slides, diving boards, ladders, towers and other 
pool equipment are fully described and illustrated in the 
new 1937 Catalog. 


Write for Catalog WS-I 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DE KALB ST. oe 9 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone 
Directory 
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GYM MATS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 


Send for Booklet “‘F’’ 


PETERSEN & CO. Est. 1911 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FAMOUS 
COACHES 


Used by Penn. Prince- 
ton, Navy and others. 
Light in weight, fits any 
shoulder perfectly ... 
absorbs shocks . . 
Allows player to 
block, tackle or 
pass” with abso- 
lute frevdom. 


SNYDER 
SHOULDER 
GUARD 


Write for details 


CHESTERMAN 
& STREETER, INC. 


1205 Walnut 8t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. & 


Heavy 21-0z. duck 
Hair Felt ar 


SLINS WAD 


\Send for free copy of “‘PIPE & POUCH,’’ 
America’s first smoker’s catalog-maga- 
zine, showing world’s finest assortment 
P\vipes and tobaccos; also articles by 
mm\Christopher Morley, John Erskine and 
Other eminent authors. Write— 

The PIPE AND TOBACCO GUILD, Ltd. 
Dept. 136 79 Madison Ave., New York. 


No-Germ Heavy Service 


LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets 
(Look for Label). They equip 
many Gymns. Cost less—last 
longer. Assorted sizes. Con- 
sult your Dealer or Write 

Direct. 
AMERICAN WIRE FORMCO.., 
INC., 275-278 Grant Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BASKETBALL BOOKS | 


Send 3-cent stamp for our complete list of foot- | 
ball and basketball books, which you may buy from 
us at the publisher's list price. | 

SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 

250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Eleven-Man Football 


Shows Slight Decrease 
By Stephen E. Epler 


Stephen E. Epler, who keeps us‘abreast of 
the times in six-man football, accumulated 
statistics on the eleven-man game from a 
survey of inter-high school athletics. In 1935-36 
and 1936-37 a questionnaire was sent to the 
secretaries of the 48 high school athletic asso- 
ciations, requesting the number of member 
schools, and how many are playing basketball, 
eleven-man football and six-man football. 
(Track was included in last year's survey.) 
Forty-five states furnished the information the 
first year and every state except Massachusetts 
supplied statistics in 1936-37. Over 60 percent 
of the 28,041 public and private high schools 
reported by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in 1933-34, are included in the study. 
The figures for Delaware and California were 
furnished by the state departments of educa- 
tion. O. L. Webb, secretary of the Nebraska 
H. S. Athletic Assn., collaborated with Epler 
in the first survey, and Professor J. F. Williams 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
teamed with the author in the later one. For 
corresponding statistics on six-man football, 
see ‘Recent Trends in Six-Man Football,” in 
the Sept. Scholastic Coach. 


ROM conclusions based on inter- 

high school surveys during the 
past two years, there is evidence that 
eleven-man football may have reached 
its peak in the high schools of the 
country. A survey of the number of 
high schools playing regulation foot- 
ball in 1935 and a similar survey in 
1936 disclosed a slight decrease of less 
than one half of one percent. The de- 
crease itself is not as significant as the 
fact that most of the schools not play- 
ing football are the smaller schools 
that find it unsuited to their needs and 
are taking up six-man football which 
is safer, less expensive and more 
adaptable. 

Of the 17,616 member high schools 
in 45 state associations in the fall of 
1935, 7,425 were playing football. Last 
year (1936) the membership of the 
same 45 associations dropped to 17,508, 
a decrease of 108, and the number 
playing football fell off by 130. When 
California and Arkansas are included, 
the total member schools for 1936-37 
is 18,328 and the total playing football 
is 7,748, which is 42.27 percent of the 
sum total—approximately two out of 
every five schools. The percent for 
1935-36, which did not include Cali- 
fornia and Arkansas, was 42.15. 

In over two-thirds of the states (31 
out of 45) there was no decrease in 
the number of schools playing eleven- 
man football, and in 25 states the num- 
ber playing actually increased. How- 
ever, the 14 states in which decreases 
occurred more than balanced the in- 
creases. Fluctuation in membership 
accounts for some of the changes in the 
number playing football, but when all 
the states are considered collectively 
such changes in membership tend to 
balance each other. 

Alabama reported 88 percent play- 
ing football while her neighbor, 
Mississippi, had only 19 percent. 


Maryland, where the state association 
does not encourage football, with 3 
percent had the lowest average in the 
country, but nearby New Jersey led 
the nation with the substantial aver- 
age of 95 percent. 

The Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states showed the most con- 
sistent figures. With the exception of 
three states all these states had be- 
tween 48 and 62 percent playing foot- 
ball. New Mexico was low of the 
group with 39 percent and California 
was high with 82 percent. Arizona had 
76 percent participation. 


Pennsylvania, outstanding for its 
excellent calibre of high school foot- 
ball, had 63 percent while Indiana, 
equally famous as a basketball state, 
had only 13 out of every 100 schools 
playing football. Rhode Island lead 
New England with 85 percent partici- 
pation, and Maine trailed with 26 per- 
cent. Wisconsin, 69 percent, had the 
highest percentage in the Mid-West. 


North Dakota had 40 percent of her 
member high schools playing eleven- 
man football and 38 percent playing 
the comparatively new six-man game. 
The progress of six-man football in 
North Dakota has been phenomenal. 
Three seasons after its introduction, 
there is a higher percentage of schools 
playing six-man football in North Da- 
kota than the percent playing eleven- 
man in the 16 low ranking states. 

The last survey also showed that 
nine out of every ten schools were 
playing basketball, about half were 
represented by track teams and one 
high school in 35 were playing six-man 
football. 

Twelve state associations reported 
100 percent of their member schools 
playing basketball. No state fell be- 
low 70 percent participation. Basket- 
ball is now the winter sport of nearly 
every high school in the country. 

Ed. Note—That six-man football is 
riding a wave of popularity has been 
proven beyond a doubt. Mr. Epler tells 
us that over 1,500 of the latest rules 
books on the game were sold during 
the first three weeks of August. 

Harry J. Mehre, head football coach 
of the University of Georgia, ordered 
100 rules book for the high schools of 
the state. Coach Mehre promised a free 
copy of the rules book to each school 
that would try the abbreviated game. 
So far 96 schools have taken advan- 
tage of the offer. 

The national pictorial magazine, 
Life, is deeply interested in a series 
of illustrations of the six-man game, 
and may run such a series in the near 
future. Articles on six-man have ap- 
peared on the sport pages of the large 
daily newspapers. The Scholastic 
Coach office has been besieged by in- 
quiries from news reel companies, 
magazines, etc. 
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From the States 


(Continued from page 16) 


passes during a down provided the; 
are started from behind the line? 
Would you favor allowing an eligible 
player of A to complete a pass after it 
has been touched only by an eligible 
teammate? Would you favor allowing 
a field goal when the ball goes between 
the goal posts even though it passes be- 
low the cross-bar? Would you favor 
adding resilience limitations to present 
restrictions on size, shape and weight 
of a ball? 


Unsportsmanlike conduct 


One of the proposed amendments to 
the by-laws of the Athletic Association 
would give this body authority to dis- 
qualify an athlete for various lengths 
of time if he is guilty of gross unsports- 
manlike conduct. At the present time 
the only authority the state association 
has is to bar such a culprit from meets 
and tournaments which are directly 
sponsored by the state association. 


Many states have interesting by- 
laws relative to this matter. Here are 
a few of them: 

Ohio: Any pupil who is under pen- 
alty of discipline, or whose character 
or conduct is such as to reflect dis- 
credit upon the school, is not eligible. 


Oklahoma: The rule relative to con- 
duct is the same as that in Ohio. 


Utah: In this state an athlete or his 
school may be penalized for “deface- 
ment or marring of school property by 
members of another school or the com- 
mission of any act by a member of an- 
other school which would tend to 
throw discredit upon the school.” 

West Virginia: “No action shall be 
taken nor course of conduct followed 
by school officials, team or spectator 
which is generally considered un- 
sportsmanlike, or would appear dis- 
honorable if known to opponents or to 
the public.” 


Colorado: “Member schools are ex- 
pected to develop and maintain high 
ideals of sportsmanlike conduct... . 
The Board of Control shall have power 
to take any measures necessary to en- 
force good sportsmanship.” 


Nebraska: “The principal shall ex- 
clude any player from interscholastic 
contests who, because of bad habits or 
improper conduct, does not represent 
the school in a becoming manner.” 

Minnesota: To be eligible a student 
must conform to conditions which in- 
clude the following: “He shall not use 
intoxicating liquor during the school 
year and he shall not use tobacco dur- 
ing the season of training for or par- 
ticipation in any school activity spon- 
sored by this league.” 


Wrestling injuries survey 


Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood of Purdue 
University with the cooperation of the 
various state high school athletic asso- 
ciations is conducting an intensive sur- 
vey of injuries incurred in wrestling. 


This study will be somewhat similar to 
the one he made in connection with 
football injuries. Various fundamental 
movements in wrestling have been 
listed on injury blanks and the cooper- 
ation of coaches is being sought. 

From this study it is hoped that cer- 
tain preventive measures may be 
taken. These may take the form of in- 
structions to officials or they may re- 
sult in actual barring of further dan- 
gerous holds. High school coaches 
throughout the country are urged by 
the National Federation to cooperate 
in supplying data on blanks which will 
be supplied by Dr. Eastwood. 

The National Federation office has 
recently been in communication with 
the federal department of internal 
revenue relative to the liability of the 
various state associations for income, 
amusement and social security tax. 
After a thorough study of the matter, 
the federal department has ruled that 
the state associations are exempt since 
they are educational organizations con- 
ducted without profit. 

The state department of public in- 
struction is inaugurating a compre- 
hensive physical education program 
under the direction of Don Seaton. The 
first step in the preparation of this pro- 
gram is a syllabus which will outline a 
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physical education program extending 
from the lower grades through the 
university. A study is being made of the 
practices now in use in various states 
which have been operating under de- 
tailed courses of study in this field. 

An attractive series of basketball in- 
terpretation meetings is being planned 
for the second week in November. The 
interpretation meetings will be pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the Illinois 
Basketball Committee which will meet 
at Champaign on Nov. 4. At this meet- 
ing the new rules will be thoroughly 
studied and plans for the following 
week’s local meetings will be made. 
The Committee is made up of repre- 
sentatives from each of the athletic 
districts of the state. 


H. V. Porter, 


Illinois H. S. Athletic Assn.., 
Chicago, 


idaho 


Football booming 


ITH football attendance figures 
on the rise and a noticeable in- 
crease reported in the number of boys 
participating, football is definitely 
booming in Idaho. Ten schools have 
been playing the six-man game, and in 
the southwestern district a six-man 
football conference has been organ- 
ized. Even touch football is an inter- 
school sport in two schools in the state. 

The meeting of the Delegate Assem- 
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bly in Boise en Nov. 26 should be as . 


lively and as interesting as ever. Par- 
ticular interest will center on the elec- 
tion of a member to the Board of Con- 
trol. The term of L. C. Robinson, Sand- 
point, expires on Dec. 31, and Ray 
Berry of Idaho Falls will ascend to the 
presidency in January. 

The new state championship basket- 
ball set-up, which provides for Class 
A and Class B tournaments, will un- 
doubtedly come in for considerable 
discussion. The possibility of elimin- 
ating the state track meet and center- 
ing interest upon the inter-district 
meets will also demand attention at 
the meeting. 

According to the latest figures, mem- 
ber schools last year controlled the 
destinies of 32,000 students. 


E. F. GRIDER, 


Idaho H. S. Intersch. Act. Assn., 


Boise, Idaho. 


Kentucky 


Football picture 


A’ THE halfway mark, the out- 
staffing teams in the state shape 
up as St. Xavier, Manual and Male, 
all of Louisville. Manual holds a 6 to 0 
victory over Newport, Male turned 
back Ashland by the same score and 
St. Xavier drubbed Paducah 18 to 6. 
Henry Clay High of Lexington is also 
up among the leaders. 

St. Xavier battles Male next week, 


and Male and Manual meet on Thanks- 
giving. The outstanding claimant to 
the state title should develop from 
these games in Louisville. Henry Clay 
probably has only one hard game left 
to play—that with Covington, who, at 
present, is also undefeated. But Cov- 
ington’s class of opposition has been 
so weak that a true estimate of their 
strength is still difficult to determine. 

The blue ribbon of spirit and perse- 
verance should be presented to J. T. 
Vaughn, coach of the Georgetown 
High School Buffaloes. He is carrying 
on with thirteen players and making 
an honest effort to keep football alive 
under many adverse conditions. 

Kentucky high schools, this year, 
are operating under National Feder- 
ation interscholastic football rules. 
The consensus of opinion among the 
majority of the state’s outstanding 
coaches is definitely in favor of the 
rules. The most popular rules of the 
Federation code include the follow- 
ing: permitting forward passes from 
any point behind the line of scrim- 
mage, 15-yard sideline rule, headgear 
rule, lateral pass rule, and the substi- 
tution rule in the fourth period. 

The Federal government has cer- 
tainly exerted a fine influence on be- 
half of sports in the state. Practically 
every section of the state can now 
boast of several football stadia and 
field houses, as a result of Federal aid 
plus community interest. There is an 
added interest in football in Ken- 
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tucky this year, and reports point to 
probably the largest high school foot- 
ball attendance figures in history. 


WILLIAM J. “BLUE” FOSTER, 
Kentucky H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Newport, Ky. 


Texas 

Deceptive plays in vogue 
ERETOFORE most of the better 
teams in the state relied on power 
plays to supply offensive punch, but so 
far this season many of the outstanding 
scoring plays have been based on de- 
ception. This is probably due to the 
fact that the average high school team 
in Texas this year is smaller and 

lighter than usual. 

The majority of teams are attacking 
from some type of wingback forma- 
tion, with the single wing predomi- 


nant. The play outlined in the diagram 
has accounted for four touchdowns in 
three games by one of the best teams 
in the state. No. 1 takes the snap from 
center and plunges toward the center 
of the line as if on a straight line buck. 
He slips the ball to 2 as he passes him 
and the latter circles the end. To pre- 
vent the linemen from giving the play 
away by their method of pulling out of 
the line, the linemen who haven’t di- 
rect blocking assignments go for sec- 
ondary immediately. 

Amarillo, state champions since 1934, 
is again expected to defend its laurels. 
The 6-2-2-1 is the most popular type of 
defense, and there have been several 
experiments with the five-man line. 
The man-for-man pass defense is prac- 
tically a dead issue in the state. 


GOOBER KEYES, 


Texas H. S. Football Coaches Assn., 
Lubbock, Tex. 
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FAMOUS COACHES EXPLAIN THEIR TRAINING RULES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


I‘ ATHLETICS conditioning and diet usually go 
hand in hand. Football players may be injured 
because they are either not in condition or they 
lack aggressiveness. The former is definitely within 
the province of the coach or athletic director to 
correct, but the latter is mainly the individual's 


problem. 


It has been consistently proven that boys who are 
receiving rather than giving in situations where 
there is bodily contact, are the players most often 
bruised. Boys will often play a minor game in hap- 
hazard fashion because they feel even if they are 
not at their best they can still win. Playing thus the 
boys leave themselves open to injuries. It is up to 
the coach to send them into the game in the proper 
frame of mind. 


Condition is all important. A man might have the 
will to do a good job but lack the physical stamina 
to do it. We can watch closely to prevent over- 
work, monotony in practice and other factors that 
cause staleness, but our efforts are in vain unless 
at meal-time the athletes replace the energy they 
have burned up during the game or practice. 


The vast majority of football players and other ath- 
letes do not have a regular school training table 
and the players are left on their own in relation to 


iad 
* 


diet. In most cases they will welcome this responsi- 
bility and set up individual "training tables" at 
home. However, the coach's theory of sound diet 
and the parents’ may not be in harmony, and it may 
be necessary for the coach to outline sample menus 
based on sound dietetic information. 
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